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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

and other scientific schools. Ever ponaheg 0 eppeteiist. 

FRANKLIN T. ku RT, Principal. 
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Furnishes Thorough and Practical 
§ _Instruction in the Mi MECHANIC ARTS. 
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TWO YEAR DAY COURSES: 


For young men who desire to become | 
} Superior Workmen, Master Mechanics, 
Foremen, Inspectors, Etc., 
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ALSO 
BVENING COURSES IN 15 PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
g Day Courses 86.00 per Term. 
Evening Courses $6.00 per Term. 
(Two Seasons.) 


*EcecTricat CONSTRUCTIONS 


Large endowment permits very low tuition fees. 
For further information address 
WENTWORTH INSTITUTE, 

once ae Av. Noon a estate 

















WORCESTER 


ACADEMY aire 


Develops power of self-government and sense of honor. Faculty 
chosen for personality, moral influence and knowledge of subjects. 
Prepares for best colleges. 8 buildings, 22 acres. ‘*The Megaron,” 


For Boys 


a noble living and recreation room, Complete laboratory building. 
Manual training. Sanitary swimming pool; gymnasium; phys- 
ical training. Gaskill Field of 11 acres, fully equipped for all 
sports; quarter-mile track, 220 yds. straightaway, tennis courts, 
. beautiful field house with baths and lockers. Illustrated catalogue. 
D.W. Ab bie, LL. D., 91 Pr St., Worcester, Mass. 








For Boys and 
Little Fellows 


This is the strongest School 
Shoe made; it will outwear 
any other boys’ shoe, regard- 
less of price. Honesty and 
thoroughness of con- 
struction have made the 
reputation they enjoy. 


If your dealer 
Dedwe t sell 


e Sh 
send” as your 
size with 


Send ‘aides for an inter- 
esting book which tells $2. 25 
about Dodge Shoes. Express 


Prepard. 
A. F. DODGE, The Boy’s Shoemaker, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Exclusive sgenes will be given to one 
dealer in each town. 








New England and Other Matters. 


y= splendid historical pageants that in 
recent years have been given in the British 
Isles, have closed with the representation of 
some ancient incident, usually one that hap- 
pened not later than the gorgeous reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Where such pageants have 
been presented in this country there has com- 
monly been an attempt to show the relation 
between the past and the present, and even 
sometimes to indicate the future. This ten- 
dency has been noticeable in the elaborate 
pageants successfully given by three Vermont 
towns during the summer. In July Hartford 
celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary with a historical pageant. In August 
Bennington and Thetford followed. One of 
the dramatic scenes in the Bennington pageant 
and two in the Thetford pageant are shown on 
the cover of this number of The Companion. 

Bennington has an early history that is little 
less than the early history of Vermont itself, 
and that supplies excellent material for a histor- 
ical pageant. The long program, which was 
presented four times, included the most im- 
portant events of colonial and Revolutionary 
days, showed a typical ‘‘sugaring-off’’ scene 
of seventy years ago, and the departure of the 
volunteers in 1861. It closed with ‘‘ The Makers 
of To-Morrow.’’ About six hundred people 
took part in the spectacle. It was given in 
the Clark woods, where seats were provided 
for twenty-five hundred people. 

The Thetford pageant was given in a dow 
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and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful’ residen- 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 





urse. Scho! . $250 a year—no extras. A 
"x THEO SRE P. FARR, A. M., Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School sors 
Cambridge, Maes. 2th year | Sept. 28, 1911. 
Prepares boys go throug or any other 
college. A AS course By ow reauirements. 
High standards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 

George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, Principals. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


In the White Mountains. 
Badewes. u Prepares for ome e. New eg 


e 
athletic and play grounds. $300 in prizes. Both sexes. 
Send for Calalovet. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


High elevation in the New Hampshire 
aed Ex erienced instructors. Certificate | privi- 
leges. Manualtraining. New and separate dormitories 
for girls and boys. G nasium. ‘Ath etic field. Endow- 
ment permits cost of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


year. ourses in and 
a. ... mF ets fe By oS 
training and playground wor New boathouse and 
athletic tield. Summer session. Catalogue. 























beside the Connecticut. All the six little 
villages in the beautiful old town, as well as 
the large summer colony, helped to supply the 
tive hundred people who took part. It was made 
an Old Home Week in the town, and many 
Thetford-born men and women were present 
from far and near. Thetford has fewer impor- 
tant historical events to celebrate than Benning- 
ton and fewer industrial achievements to boast 
Fhe but its history is not lacking in picturesque 
incidents, and its spectacle had the true spirit 
of pageantry. It laid special stress upon the 
Thetford and the Vermont of the future. 
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HE unusual right of eminent domain has 

been conferred on the newly established col- 
lege for women at New London, Connecticut. 
Thus it is enabled to secure whatever land it 
needs without having to pay a larger price 
than the land is worth. When railroads, dam 
companies and other corporations are given the 
right of eminent domain, the public interest is 
protected by the power of taxation which the 
state has over the corporations in question. 
The college pays no taxes. 
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peteoven Boston is not lacking in hospi- | for school 
tals, work was begun there last month on a | }j 


new hospital which is to be the most extensive 
and best-equipped in the country. It owes its 
being to the generosity of the late Peter Bent 
Brigham, a Boston hotel-keeper, who be- 
queathed five million dollars for the purpose. 
It will include fourteen large buildings, of 
brick and limestone, all of which are to be 
completed and ready for occupation in October, 
1912. The location is in the Fenway, just 
south of the elaborate group of marble build- 
ings recently erected for the Harvard Medical 
School—an institution with which the new 
hospital will be closely associated. The Tufts 
Médical School and several hospitals are also 
in the neighborhood. 
ae ° 

HE work for good roads continues. Far 

more miles of permanently improved high- 
way are building in 1911 than in any previous 
year. Statistics show that in eleven states— 
the six New England States and New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio—about two thousand miles of new roads 
were built by state aid in 1910. Within the 
past few years many states have created high- 
way departments, and are making larger and 
larger appropriations for road-building. In 
most states plans have been made for compre- 
hensive systems of highways that will take 
many years to complete. Scores of the old 
wooden bridges spanning streams and small 
rivers are being replaced by more substantial 
structures of iron or conerete. 
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OME complain that the gasoline craft that 

now ‘‘chug! chug!’’ along the ocean shore 
and upon every lake and river have driven 
the sailing yachts from the water and killed 
the exhilarating sport of sailing. On one 
beautiful Maine lake, for instance, where a 
few years ago more than a hundred sailing 
craft took part in the annual August regatta, 
there are now only two sailboats. Nearly two 
hundred power boats of various sizes and types 
are there in their place. Sailing, however, 
is not yet wholly a lost art. In July about 
thirty craft of the Eastern Yacht Club, schoon- 
ers, sloops and yawls, went from Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, on an eight-day cruise along 
the whole length of the coast of Maine. In 
August, during the Corinthian regatta at the 
same port, no fewer than one hundred and 
thirty-nine boats, divided into twenty-three 
classes, sailed out of the harbor together—a 
sight to stir the blood. And every skipper in 
the big fleet was an amateur. 





Cushing Academy 


Large endowment permits all the 
advan’ vantages. ay a “high-priced school for $275 a year 
vee certificate. Musie. Extensive campus. v 
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, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
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THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL E ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar Bone I fraduate: tes to learn one of the 
em des ina i years’ course, and to High 
Se Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
wee, n electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications ould be sent to the 
APPRENTICE DEPAKTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


Boston, Mass. 36th Year begins Oct. 2d. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building ly ed = ast 

uses. ag we cong oe Toh F 

xton, Drawing — Postion . L. 7 
Cross, P 













SHIPS — Paige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in 4 
awarded in each department. Address Alice P. Brooks, 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 


BOSTON LIFE. 
COURSES: 
General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
‘Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 
ment when qualified. 


For circulars address the Secretary, 


Bryant & Stratton School, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Separate dorm 
young men and women. Mthletic held and all 
outdoor sports. Faculty of seventeen. Thorough 
training in preparation for college or buainets ¢ life. 
Musie, art, eloeution. Special course for High 
School Graduates. Large endowment allows low 
rate of $250. Address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOE ST., TILTON, N.H. 

















Tufts College 








HE ATTENTION of 

those seeking collegiate 
)4 instruction for young women 4 
is called to the advantages of 


*, Jackson College , 


| for Women 











| Under the direction of 

} Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


aa) 


All courses leading to the 

@ degree of A.B. or B.S. in (3 
the School of Liberal Arts ‘Tif 

| of Tufts College are, under 

the same experienced in- 

Hi structors, offered students 

i of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Turts CoutLecg, Mass. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
=a © of Water Supply for Country Homes 


| operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
i” by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
_ yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D"’ AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New Yi 
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ANGLEY stood in the door- 








way of his lodging-house, 
a look of contentment 
spreading over his face as he. 
viewed the beauty of the morn- 


wrinkling as he laughed. ‘‘I 











had four two-mile détours to 
make getting through. Indian 
Hollow’s burning, and the fire’s 
a mile high; big winds and no 
rain. I wouldn’t have tried to 
make it, but I’ve mail for Bent- 





ing. 
To the north a sparkle of 





sunlight on rippling waves indi- 
cated the existence of Pearl 
Lake. To the south a gap in the pine 
forest marked the trail from Duluth. 

Out of the gap came two Chippewa 
Indians, riding gaunt Leech Lake ponies. 
They were followed by two men driving 
equally gaunt ponies hitched to a buck- 
board. All four men headed for the place 
where Langley stood. 

‘*Ha-noke-sian?’’? (Where are you 
bound?) asked Langley of the Chippewas, 
without changing his lounging attitude. 

The older of the two looked askance at 
the larger of the men in the buckboard, 
who was just leaping over a wheel. This 
man stood six feet in his rough boots, and 
every muscle in his powerful frame 
seemed alive with energy as he strode 
toward Langley. He was talking before 
he covered the distance that lay between 
them: 

‘*Fresh horses and guides for Quiver 
Lake at once. Give us breakfast, too— 
eggs, coffee, anything.’’ 

‘*Eggs ain’t to be had,’’ replied Lang- 
ley, still unmoved. ‘‘Horses and guides 
for Quiver Lake can’t be got. Break- 
fast’ll be served in five minutes. Set down 
and get cool. Purty mornin’, ain’t it?’’ 

A purple-red flush swept over the big 
man’s face—his name was Bentley—and 
was succeeded by white, and his jaws set 
in a way that might have frightened any 
man but Langley—Langley, who had lived 
in the Minnesota wilds thirty years and 
was master at Pearl Lake. 

‘“*My friend,’’ said Bentley, his voice 
unnaturally steady, ‘‘I take it you’re 
Langley. Ponchinot of Duluth told me 
of you—told me you did things, would hit 
the trail for anything or anybody. I’m 
two days and a half out of Duluth, and 
I must be at Quiver Lake by night to- 
morrow. I’ve got to be there then. Now 
will you wake up?’’ 

A quick flash of light in Langley’s 
eyes told that he knew Ponchinot. But 
he looked again at the glory of the dawn 
spread over the land, and rubbed his 
gnarled fingers together, before replying. 

‘Forest fires ’*tween here and Quiver 
Lake,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘Only person 
likely to come through is Tom Beebe. 

He carries the mail. If he comes through 
he can get back, maybe, but it’s up to 
him if he takes you along. Tom rides a 
mule. He oughter be in round about 
noon.’? Then looking reflectively over a 
shoulder and catching the smell of bacon, he 
went on, ‘‘ Breakfast’s ready. Come right in.’’ 

Bentley, gulping down his breakfast, left his 
companion, Atwood, who was his private sec- 
retary, to finish his meal at leisure. Bentley 
was a capitalist who had acquired the year 
before important timber and ore rights in the 
upper end of Itasca County. He had never 
seen the lands, but in the spring had sent to 
them foremen and gangs of toilers. It was 
important to him that he should begin to realize 
profits from his new investments at an early day. 

He had agreed to pay his men higher wages 
than were ordinarily given for the work of 
clearing, and the foremen had been instructed 
to drive them to the limit of their strength. 
All through March, April, May and June 
Bentley had promptly sent by couriers—for 
regular mail-routes had not been opened—the 
money for the pay-rolls, but through a mistake 
in his own calculations, he had failed to for- 
ward the money in July and August. Early 
in September a courier had reached Duluth by 
way of Vermillion, to tell him that the men, 
short sixty days’ pay, had seized his properties, 

made prisoners of the foremen, and were 
‘hreatening to lynch Bentley if they could ever 
lay hands on him. 

Bentley was neither a coward nor a dishonest 
man. When the news had reached him in 
Duluth, he had realized that he stiould have 
had the men promptly paid, for that was the 
only way to keep them satisfied with their 
lonesome, racking work. Realization of an 
error meant with him prompt effort to repair 
it. He had started at once for Quiver Lake 
with money enough to pay the men. Ponchinot 
had told him that the quickest way to reach 
his property would be by Pearl Lake; for 
this, he and Atwood had headed. 

Now at Pearl Lake Langley told him that 





SHE WAS DOWN IN THE ROAD, AND BENTLEY WAS 


forest fires barred his way. He did not be- 
lieve it. Hastening from house to house in 
the settlement, he tried to find men and horses 
to carry him north. 

‘*Tf Langley can’t do it, we can’t,’’ was the 
one reply he got. ‘‘The fires are burnin’, 
and when Langley won’t run ’em, we can’t. 
P’r’aps Tom Beebe can help you.’’ 

The Chippewas with Bentley did not know 
the northern trails and would not budge. In 
a great rage at being balked when so near his 
goal, Bentley returned to Langley’s, to find 
that worthy leisurely chewing a straw. He 
grabbed him roughly by a shoulder, and cried 
out : 


**T’ll give five hundred dollars to the man | 


who’ll guide me to my camps !’’ 
Throwing off the heavy hand, Langley 
whirled on Bentley. He was aroused now. 
**See here, Mr. 
‘*men who know me well never touch me that 
way! 


think you was a little excited. I’d take you 


north to help you if I knew the trail to your | 
camps, but I don’t, and there’s nobody here | 


who does but Tom Beebe, him that we hire to 
carry the mail ’cause the government won’t 
do it. Between here and where your men are 
there’s miles of forest fire. The timber’s been 
burnin’ for a week. If there’s any way left 
to get to your camps from the south, it’s by 
what they call the ‘Red Road.’ I never set 
eyes on that road, but some Injins tell of it, 
and I know Tom Beebe uses it when he’s hard 
pressed to get out of the smoke. 

‘*You set down and be cool,’’ Langley went 
on, more mildly. ‘‘If Tom Beebe’s alive, he’ll 
be in here shortly, and then you can dicker 
with him. ‘Tom’s a good boy, but you don’t 
want to rile him. He won’t take from you 
what I might. ‘Tom’s eddicated, and he isn’t 














PINIONED UNDER HER 


goin’ to be a mail-carrier all his days. Set 
down and enjoy the scenery. It’s purty here.’’ 

Bentley looked at Atwood and grimly smiled. 
He could master men in the big cities, but not 
here. For two hours he held his heels on a 
rail in front of Langley’s, and then there rode 
in from the north Tom Beebe, carrier of the 
mail. His face was blackened and his clothes 
had the smell of burned wood and ash about 
them. Strapped to his back was a small mail- 
pouch. The leather surface of this was crisp 
and crumbly, as if it had passed through great 
heat. ‘Tom himself was lean and lank, a com- 





Bentley,’’ he exclaimed, | 


I wouldn’t let you do it if I didn’t | 


pound of steel-like nerves, blue-gray eyes, and 
| a smile that rarely ever left the lips. 

The mule that he rode had patches of hair 
gone from its flanks and back, where burning 
twigs and blazing leaves had fallen. Even in 
his anxiety to do immediate business with 








|mule. Bentley was an admirer of blooded 
animals of any kind, and here in this wilder- 
| ness, looking at him with eyes almost human 
in their expression, stood one of the handsomest 
mules that he had ever seen. 

Standing about fifteen hands high, the ani- 
mal was perfectly black in color except for a 
ring of white that encircled its neck like a 
collar. The ears were sharply pointed, the 
legs straight as arrows, the feet small and set 


sical point was good, and moreover, the way in 
which the animal moved its eyes and ears 
indicated that it had great intelligence. 

When Beebe dismounted, the mule walked 
away toward the stables. Bentley almost for- 
got his own troubles in watching the majesty 
of its stride. 

‘*Rather hot comin’ down, Tom?’’ asked 
Langley. 

‘*Hot!’’? exclaimed Beebe, his grimy face 





squarely on the ground. Every visible phy- | 


ley of Duluth. His men have 

struck, and they’re going to 
clean up the camps if they don’t hear 
from him.’’ 

‘*This is Bentley,’’ said Langley, lacon- 
ically, nodding his head toward the capi- 
talist. 

Tom reached for his mail-pouch, 
Bentley interrupted him: 

‘IT know what’s in Johnson’s letter. 
I’m here with money for the men. I 
want you to guide me to Quiver Lake just 
as soon as you can. I must be there 
to-morrow night. Name your price, and 
the sooner you get under way the better 
it will suit me.’’ 

The carrier of the mail shook his head. 

**T don’t believe you could make it, 
Mr. Bentley. I’m getting away from 
here as soon as I have a bit of rest. All 
the trails will be afire by to-morrow, and 
no more mail will get through until 
the rains come. But your riding back 
and my riding back are two different 
things. You’re not up for that kind of a 
ride. ’’ 

Bentley threw up his hands with the 
exclamation : 

“This is the second time I’ve been 
told to-day I can’t do things! I’m here to 
get to the camps and make things right. 
If you won’t take me, I’m going through 
anyway. You boy—to tell me I can’t go 
through !’’ 

Langley 
his feet. 
brighter. 

‘‘I’m going to eat and rest now, Mr. 
Bentley,’’ he said. ‘‘Then I’m going 
back with the mail for the boys you 
haven’t paid yet. If you’re going through 
with me, there’s only one animal in Pearl 
Lake that’ll follow my mule through fire. 
That’s Langley’s gray mare. If he’!! let 
you have her, you can follow me—but, 
Mr. Bentley, you can’t run over me. I 
know what’s ahead; you don’t. If you 
go, you take your own risk.’’ 

Tom strode into the lodging-house and 
Langley gave an impatient look at Bentley. 

‘*‘Why don’t you keep cool?’’ he asked. 
‘*What d’ye want to rile the boy for? 
He’s some boy, and you’ll find that out if 
you get into the fire with him.’’ 

Bentley ignored the criticism and drove 
a bargain for the gray mare. He bought 
her outright, with the privilege of return- 
ing her in case she should survive the 
trip. He read Johnson’s letter, which 

was a new appeal for money, and ordered 
Atwood to return to Duluth. 

At four o’clock that afternoon Tom came 
out of Langley’s. He had the strength of his 
nineteen years and his knowledge of the pine 
woods to join to Bentley’s forty years and 
powers of endurance in their journey through 
the blazing forests. Bentley deemed it safer 
that Tom should place in the mail-pouch the 
seven thousand dollars which he carried. 

‘Tf i fail on the way,’’ he remarked, with a 
half-smile, ‘‘you get it to the men.’’ 

At five o’clock man and boy rode out of 
Pearl Lake and headed to the north and west. 
During the first ten miles they had little to 
say to each other. In many places the trail 
was so narrow that riding abreast was often 
impossible. The mule had an easy gait and 
the mare followed close at its heels. The fires 
had not worked into this first stretch, but as 
night settled about them, the two came to a 
hilltop, and could see a lurid light sweeping 
up against the sky, not very far to the north. 
The air was filled with a sound like a bom- 
bardment, due to the explosion of wood gases, 
while a strong odor of hot resin, carried by 
back winds, swept over them. ‘The mare was 
wincing under the small burning dafts that 
| were striking her sides, but the mule never 
| flinched. 

‘‘That’s Beaver Dam burning now,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘I came through there this morning, 
and it was hot then. We turn to the west 
here and get down to Coon Creek. The Red 
Road runs in there, and I don’t believe any 
fire’s reached it yet. We’ll strike some water 
soon. Soak your handkerchief in it and tie it 
over your mouth. That will keep you from 


but 


moved a little uneasily on 
Tom’s eyes grew perceptibly 





choking. ’’ 
‘*What’s the Red Road ?’’ 
“It isn’t really a road,’’ said Tom. 


Bentley asked. 
“ It’s 
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a four-mile stretch of red earth cut out by 
water wash from the old creek. The timber 
round it has never been burned. We’ll get to 
it about midnight, and once we’re through 
it, the going ought to be easier. Here’s 
water. ’’ 

Tom had not seen the muddy pool of sedge 
water to his right, but the mule had found it. 
Dismounting, the boy soaked his neck-scarf in 
the slimy water and squeezed out drops of it 
into the eyes, nostrils and mouth of the mule. 
He showed Bentley how to wash out the dry, 
quivering nostrils of the mare. Then the man 
and boy bound the wet cloths over their own 
mouths. 

A rain of sparks was falling over them, and 
in the distance they could see pines a hundred 
feet high suddenly change into steeples of fire. 

In and round stumps they went, through 
parts of old cuttings. Some windfalls their 
animals lunged through. Others the beasts 
could not surmount, and exasperating détours 
were necessary. Above the flames curled thick 
clouds of oily smoke. The overheated air, 
which variable winds blew in every direction, 
caused the perspiration to flow from Tom and 
Bentley in small rivulets. 

‘Say!’ called Tom, after they had made 
five miles more. ‘‘The wind’s shifted since 
morning and the fire is working back. Getting 
hot ?”’ 

‘‘No!’’ Bentley was able to answer back. 
‘I’m. thinking of Langley’s advice to me this 
morning to keep cool.’’ 

The mule and the mare painfully made their 


way down into Horse Alley, where another | ing pat. 


small pool of water was found. Here Bentley, 
perceptibly panting for fresh air, threw away 
his coat and waistcoat. He had not slept the 
night before, and the heat seemed to reach to 
the core of his heart. ‘Tom made him souse 
his head in the dark, thick water. Then they 
pushed on. 

After a time they reached Lookout Hill, 
the last climb before the point at which they 
would drop down to the Red Road. An inar- 
ticulate cry of horror came from Bentley’s lips 
as they mounted the crest of this hill: billow 
upon billow of fire was racing in on them from 
the north and east. 

‘It’s ride for our lives, Mr. Bentley!’’ 
shouted Tom, as he felt the surge and heat of 
the wind upon his cheeks. ‘‘The fire will be 
about us in half an hour if we don’t. What’s 
the matter ?’’ 

Heat, fatigue and anxiety had proved too 
much for Bentley. He sagged forward in his 
saddle; his body wabbled from side to side, 
and threatened to fall to the spark-covered 
ground. His throat was choked with ash and 
smoke, his brain reeled. A charred tree limb 
flying through the air caught him brutally on 
the side of his face, but he did not even know 
that it had struck him. Whatever his eyes 
looked upon seemed a deathly red. Then con- 
sciousness left him. 

Any delay was dangerous. Tom knew that 
Bentley’s safety depended on holding him on 
the mare and on keeping the mare in the track 
of the mule. He‘detached from his own saddle 
several straps, and with these bound Bentley 
to the mare. The animal was whinnying piti- 
fully, but the splendid courage that the mule 
was displaying held its fear in check. 

Tom could not hold the mare’s bridle-rein, — 
the trail did not admit of that,—but he was 
confident that she would not desert the mule. 
Nor did she. Although all kinds of ugly, 
flaming things were now flying through the 
upper air, and the red light was growing 
stronger, both animals made their way steadily 
down to Coon Creek and the beginning of the 
Red Road. 

One glance revealed to Tom that for the first 
time the ancient growths of that rough way 
were aflame. The tops of the trees were blazing 
and the lower underbrush was afire in many 
places. That the Red Road would in a short 
time be like a furnace was only too apparent. 

To turn back was impossible—the new sweep 
of the fire was already on the trail over which 
the two had travelled in the afternoon. To go 
ahead to the uplands from which the timber 
had been cut was the only chance. Bentley 
was limp upon the mare’s back and breathing 
hard. ‘Tom got both animals into the shallow 
waters of the creek, and soaked them, Bentley 
and himself. 

Then he yelled to the mare to follow, and all 
made for the Red Road. The air was filled 
with the sound of crashing—branches and tree 
trunks were breaking and exploding before 
the blast of fire and wind. Tongues of flame 
ran here and there like threatening snakes. 
Beds of dead leaves were caught up like mats, 
set afire, and sent crackling across the pitiless 
glow in the heavens. 

A smashing, smothering sound behind Tom, 
whose swollen eyes were running scalding 
water, made him turn in his saddle. The 
mare had stood to her duty, but a falling 
branch, sizzling with fire, had caught her across 
the head and ended her days of usefulness. 
She was down in the road, and Bentley was 
pinioned under her. 

‘“*Tf I fail, go on, get through,’’ Bentley had 
said to him, but that order did not stay in 
Tom’s mind an instant. Although the fire 
was in and on him, he was down and hauling 
the hot body of the mare from the stricken 





man. He unbound the straps which held him, 
and then for one instant he thought. He could 
not lift Bentley’s weight to the mule’s back, 
but he had taught the mule in days gone by 
to kneel. He led the animal to Bentley’s side 
and spoke in its ear: 

‘*Down, Jupiter! Down!’’ 

Down sank Jupiter, with the devilish fires 
leaping far above him, and then Tom rolled 
and hauled Bentley into the saddle, strapped 
him down again, ordered Jupiter up, and 
grabbing him by the bridle-rein, ran by his 
side through that path of leaping fire. Tom 
stumbled, lost his hold on the rein, and fell. 
Jupiter stopped. Tom regained his feet and 
was at the rein again. Jupiter plunged on. 
The mule was burned in a score of places and 
Tom felt charred from feet to head. 

Twice the mule and the boy floundered into 
Coon Creek, finding cooling mud, but little 
water there. Tom covered Bentley’s face with 





mud and swabbed the mule’s blistered mouth. 
Somehow, some way, at two in the morning 
they climbed out of the torment and ruin of 
the Red Road. Tom stood on the cleared up- 
lands, an ocean of fire below him. Ahead 
was an open trail leading to Quiver Lake. 
Sweet night winds, untouched by fire, swept 
over it. 

Johnson, at Quiver Lake, saw the party 
coming in at dawn— Tom, staggering and 
limping; an inert man in the saddle; a flame- 
scarred mule. He knew Bentley as soon as 
he set eyes upon him, but Bentley was for 
the present wholly lost to his whereabouts. 
The strikers were standing in line by a lean-to 
at the side of the cook-house. 

“*T have the money,’ said Tom. ‘‘It’s in 
the mail-pouch. Take care of him—and—and 
—Jupiter. I’m all right. ’’ 

Then the earth and the sky swam about 
him, and he fainted. 


R PEGGY'S SORORITY @ 


Dy Margaret Bushee Shipp 


EGGY let the girl, flung 
face downward on the bed, 
‘*have her cry out’’ before 

she asked a question. Then she 
put a hand on her roommate’s 
shoulder and gave it a reassur- 


**Can I help you, Mattie,’’ 
she said, ‘‘or would you rather 
not talk?’’ 

As there was never a time 
when Mattie preferred silence, 
she began to sob out her story: 

‘*The Beta Gammas have asked 
Sophie to join their sorority and 
they haven’t asked me! All the 
new members were announced at 
the spread last night. Sophie 
says it won’t make any difference 
in our friendship; but she will 
have secrets she can’t tell me 
and fun which I can’t share, 
and I wish we were back in the 
high school at home, and had 
never seen Brent. Of course 
you cannot understand how I 
feel, Peggy. You haven’t any 
friend -as intimate as Sophie, and 
you couldn’t have expected to be 
asked to join a sorority.’’ 

**T didn’t expect it,’’ Peggy 
said, quietly. 

‘“The queer part’ is that though 
you didn’t have any chance of 
making the others, you really 
had a show for The Five,’’ 
Mattie continued. ‘‘Some of the 
girls were talking about it this 
afternoon, and I couldn’t help 
overhearing. ‘Smart as Peggy 
Carrington is,’ Mildred Johnstone said, ‘it 
seems to me she is the last person one 
would want in a sorority. You would always 
have to be explaining her clothes and her 
odd ways, and at house-parties in vaca- 
tions she would be a misfit. I don’t mean 
the Chi Alphas lay too much stress on dress, 
but everybody admits that our sorority has 
the best-dressed girls in school.’ You know, 
Peggy, there isn’t a Chi Alpha who hasn’t a 
willow plume and a fur coat this winter.’’ 

‘*As my only wrap is a gray sweater,. that’s 
enough in itself to disqualify me for member- 
ship,’’ laughed Peggy. But her eyes were 
not laughing. 

‘*Now the Beta Gammas take you in just 
because they like you,’’ lamented Mattie, ‘‘and 
they have more fun than any other crowd in 
school. Of course you would never get on 
with that set, you’re such a grind. The Psi 
Zeta Taus never invite anybody but the cream 
of the athletic association, and the Mu Epsi- 
lons are crazy over dramatics, so we don’t 
stand any chance with either. But to go back 
to The Five. ’’ 

Peggy’s face quickened* with interest, for 
Ruth MacRae, the senior whom she most 
admired, was a member of the oldest sorority 
in school, the Delta Kappa, a local and not a 
national sorority, which never admitted but 
five members at a time, and membership in 
which was a coveted distinction. It was gen- 
erally spoken of as ‘‘The Five.’’ 

‘*You know there’s been lots of talk among 
the trustees about stopping the sororities at 
Brent, because they say that the girls don’t 
study. When The Five discussed whom they 
were to pledge for next year, Ruth voted for 
you. She said that you were the most intel- 
Jectual girl in school, and that it would help 
the sorority cause if you were one of them.’’ 

**T see,’’ said Peggy. It was her mind, then, 
which was wanted, and not her shabby little self. 

‘*Besides, Ruth said that she liked you 
better than she did any junior in school; but 
the others felt that The Five had always been 
the leaders at Brent, and that you lacked qual- 
ities of leadership. ’’ 

**T can’t understand how you know so much 
about it,’’ said Peggy, honestly mystified. 

Mattie turned pink. ‘‘I expected a little 











want you for once to have some money to spend 
rivolously. I am afraid that we are all too 
much interested in helping your father’s mis- 
sions to give as much thought as we should to 
the natural, girlish needs of his dear little 
daughter. ’’ 

With this precious bill in her purse, Peggy 
went to the jeweler’s and ordered a pin. 
Greek crosses, skull and cross-bones, diamonds 
and ovals were the popular shapes. Peggy 
sketched the design that she wished, made up 
of a conventionalized spade—in shape very like 
the ace of spades—in green enamel, and the 
letters Pi Sigma. The cabalistie letters stood 
for ‘‘ Plain Spades, ’’ a new sorority; its watch- 
word was to be ‘‘Simplicity.’’ 

When she wore it, a fortnight later, the 
inquiries were many. 

‘*Had you joined a sorority before you came 
to Brent? Is it local or national ?’’ 

**It is local. The Brent chapter is the only 
one. ”? . 

Sophie Newman giggled in spite of herself. 
‘*Then you’re the only member? How deli- 
ciously funny !’’ 

It was surmised that Peggy would ask other 
lonely left-overs to join her, but she did not. 
She went her way tranquilly, studied hard, 
and realized more thoroughly 
every day how well ‘her father 





sympathy,’’ she said, in an injured voice, 
‘*not to be accused of eavesdropping !’’ 

But that telltale flood of color had betrayed 
her. 
‘*Yet she wonders that the Beta Gammas 
do not trust her, do not want to make her one 
of them,’’ Peggy thought. 


Long after Mattie had forgotten her woes in 


sleep, Peggy lay awake. There was no use 
in denying any longer the hurt in her heart; 
it was better to face it resolutely. Certainly 
her clothes were cheap and unbecoming—did a 
Chi Alpha ever see the contents of a box to 
a missionary’s family? You wondered that 
there was so much flannelet in the world in 
such ugly shades! . 

It would not have been possible for Peggy 
even to be at Brent had it not been for the 
free tuition given to ministers’ daughters. Her 
beloved, unworldly father, giving up a city 
parish, had plunged heart and soul into the 
work among the mountain people, where some- 
times the greensward and sometimes a log 
schoolhouse had to serve him for a church. 
He felt repaid a thousandfold by the visible 
and increasing fruits of his ministry; but the 
salary on which his family lived was almost 
incredibly small. 

Peggy reviewed the candid comments which 
Mattie had repeated. ‘‘I should look like a 
tadpole in a bowl of goldfish among the Chi 
Alphas, even though mother is a Ruffin and 
father a Carrington,’’ she reflected. ‘‘It was 
nice in Ruth to want me. How can the girls 
be so blind as not to see that Mr. Brent is in 
earnest about the scholarship standards? Yet 
some of the leaders failed on their Christmas 
examinations because they had taken too much 
time to rehearse the Pan-Sorority play. I like 
them; I wish I could help them,’’ she ended, 
wistfully. 

Her likeness to her father was very strong 
at the moment. When Doctor Carrington 
‘‘wished he might help,’? Mrs. Carrington 
smiled wisely and began to put new patches in 
the knees of stockings, for she knew that that 
spirit always finds a way. 

Peggy began to plan with her usual energy, 
which was all the more forcible because never 
noisy. Her aunt had sent her ten dollars at 
Christmas, with a note in which she said, ‘‘I 





THE TWO WORKED TOGETHER EVERY AFTERNOON. 





had grounded her in Latin and 
in mathematics during the long 
evenings among the hills of the 
Blue Ridge. 

Some of the girls thought 
Peggy’s self-constituted, solitary 
membership in the Pi Sigma a 
joke; the majority of them re- 
sented it as an impertinence. 
Mattie asked for permission to 
change her room. 

‘““You are acting so queer, 
Peggy, that I don’t feel as if | 
can afford to seem intimate with 
you,’’ she explained. ‘‘Some of 
the Chi Alphas were saying to- 
day that they couldn’t do any- 
thing about it, because Mr. Brent 
likes grinds, and doesn’t like 
secret societies, but they thought 
you had treated them unfairly in 
trying to make sororities ridic- 
ulous, ’’ 

The rectory where Mr. Brent 
and his wife lived was an attrac- 
tive cottage in one corner of the 
spacious grounds. Mrs. Brent 
took no part in the life of the 
school, but she was immensely 
popular with the girls, rather to 
her own surprise. She was a cul- 
tivated, widely travelled woman, 
with many diverse interests and 
with an instinct for becoming 
clothes. ‘‘I like Mrs. Brent,”’ 
Elinor Pinckney once said, ‘‘be- 
cause she never patronizes, and 
because she hasn’t two sets of 
manners, —one for schoolgirls and 
one for the rest of the world,—as so many 
people have who live in schools. ’’ 

Mrs. Brent did not encourage visits from 
the girls, for the reason, as she frankly stated, 
that she wished her husband to have a change 
of society in his hours at home. 

‘*‘T had an odd request to-day,’’ Mr. Brent 
said to his wife, one evening. ‘‘Peggy Car- 
rington asked if I would be willing to let her 
use the shady bed behind the Rock House. 
She says that she dislikes athletic games, but 
that she has always been used to a great deal 
of outdoor work in gardening, and that she 
misses the regular exercise. She told me that 
if I would let her use the ground her mother 
would send her maidenhair fern, columbines, 
and I can’t remember what else, which she 
wishes to try to naturalize. I told her to come 
over here and consult you, as the subject was 
out of my line.”” ~ 

‘*By all means send her to me,’’ replied 
Mrs. Brent, with interest. ‘‘You know what 
up-hill work it is to beautify these grounds, and 
so few of the girls or the patrons care. Last 
year they praised the feather-ball poppies, 
which anybody can raise by throwing broadcast 
a package of seed, and quite overlooked the 
English delphiniums I had coaxed into bloom 
with such difficulty. ’’ 

Then began for Peggy many happy how's, 
which compensated in part for the isolation 
and the ridicule which she had known i! 
winter. 

Mrs. Brent found that the girl knew where ‘0 
find all the shy, rare growths of the woods; 
she knew on which side of a hill to hunt tur 
the first hepatica or arbutus; and she had that 
aptitude for gardening which negroes naive!) 


| call ‘‘the growing hand.” 


Brent girls looked on in surprise. Nobo) 
else troweled and spaded in the hours dedicat«! 
to tennis or a sedate stroll about the grounds, 
and an innovation is always suspicious. 

One fact was indisputably clear: the d 
tached, the admired Mrs. Brent was on tert 
of positive friendship with Peggy. The tw 
worked together every afternoon, and joint); 
superintended the labors of the colored £2! 
dener. The bed of ferns and mountain plants 
which Mrs. Carrington had sent transformed 


| the shady side of the Rock House into a plac 














of beauty, and the beds of annuals were already 
a blaze of color. 

Meanwhile the sorority girls were confronting 
a puzzling situation. This year it was the 
turn of The Five and the Beta Gammas to 
invite all the sorority girls fo the annual 
:-Pan-Hellenic spread.’’ For all that insistent 
badge, could Peggy really claim to be one of 
them ? 

‘‘No matter how oddly we may think Peggy 
has acted,’’? said Elinor Pinckney, ‘‘the point 
is that we ourselves must not fail in cour- 
tesy. She calls herself a Pi Sigma’; we have 
either to disprove it or to invite her. I am for 
choosing the courteous way.’’ 

‘‘She won’t come,’’ stated Ruth, gently. 

‘*She’ll jump at the chance,’’ said Sophie, 
with equal conviction. 

The invitation was sent, and there was keen 
curiosity to read Peggy’s reply. In conven- 
tional terms of regret she declined the invita- 
tion to the spread, ‘‘owing to an engagement 
of some weeks’ standing. ’’ 

‘*That’s not true on the face of it,’’ declared 
Sophie. 

Ruth was thinking. ‘‘Girls, it must be 
that Mrs. Brent has invited Peggy to meet 
Herr Rondthaler !’’ 

The well-known German botanist was to 
make an address at Brent, but an invitation 
to dine at the rectory to meet one of the year’s 
lecturers was a distinction which had not 
before been accorded to any of the students. 

‘‘Inviting Peggy to the spread has settled 
another thing; we shall have to include her in 
the Sorority Annual,’’ remarked Ruth, its 
editor, thoughtfully. 

‘*Tt’s already in the hands of the printer,’’ 
Sophie objected. 

‘‘The honor roll isn’t,’’ Ruth said. ‘‘We 
told him that it would have to be inserted at 
the very last. We must give Peggy her right- 
ful place in that, for it looks as if she would 
win both of the class medals. ’’ 

There was no enthusiasm at the suggestion. 
There was an unusually strong feeling of fel- 
lowship among the secret societies at Brent, 
because they were all alike under the ban of that 
hostile organization known as the board of 
trustees. The girls felt aggrieved at the intru- 
sion of the dubious Pi Sigma into the ooze-ealf, 
satin-lined covers of their Annual. ’ 

As a mark of unity, the page gilt-lettered as 
the ‘‘Sorority Honor Roll,’? which gave the 
list of those who had won medals or certificates 
of distinction during the year, mentioned no 
girl’s name, but only the name of her sorority. 
For instance, the record ran not ‘‘Medal in 
Senior English, Ruth MacRae,’’ but ‘‘Medal 
in Senior English, Delta Kappa.’’ It was a 
pretty way of showing that every one in the 
sorority shared in the honor of any member. 

The Chi Alphas were unfortunate in having 
not a single member who had won a distinc- 
tion of any kind. ‘‘But none of the rest had 
parasols for souvenirs at their banquet,’’ Mil- 
dred Johnstone consoled herself. 

One sorority, not mentioned elsewhere in the 


Annual, loomed into prominence in the honor | 


roll: 


Medal in Junior Latin, Pi Sigma. 

Medal in Junior Mathematics, Pi Sigma. 
First Distinction in Botany, Pi Sigma. 
First Distinction in French, Pi Sigma. 

“*Tt’s like Prince Giglio in the ‘Rose and the 
Ring,’ ’? laughed Ruth. ‘‘I can’t help regret- 
ting that we haven’t that queer little Peggy 
in The Five, Elinor. She’s an individual.’’ 

When all the sorority girls were asked to 
remain in the parlor after prayers that evening, 





they felt that something unusual was brewing. 
Mr. Brent held a copy of the Annual in his 
hand, as he began to speak to them: 

‘*At the annual meeting of the trustees this 
afternoon, young ladies, the question of sorori- 
ties came up for discussion.’’ The girls moved 
uneasily in their seats. ‘‘At the meeting a 
year ago it was decided by a practically unani- 
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the sororities would be compared with that of 
the non-sorority girls. If this test was adverse 
to these societies, they would be eliminated from 
Brent, through a refusal to permit additional 
initiations after June. Your own report, as 
presented in your Annual, was submitted to 
the governing board this afternoon, and the 
showing being creditable, any action is deferred 
until another year. Had it not been for the 
excellent showing of the Pi Sigma Sorority, 
which brought up the general average, the 
decision must have been adverse. By permis- 
sion of the trustees, I am allowed to tell you 
the status of the case, so that you may see that 
the future of sororities at Brent rests entirely 
with you.’’ 

There was a moment of breathlessness after 
Mr. Brent left the room. Then Elinor Pinck- 
ney stood up. ; 

‘‘T move that we express our gratitude to 
the Pi Sigma by a rising vote, and that we 
extend the hand of good-fellowship and sister- 
hood to this youngest of the sororities, which 
has already proved its strength and our need.’’ 

The girls rose as if swept to their feet by a 
whirlwind. 

‘*We’ve been horrible snobs,’’ whispered one 
of the Florida twins, ‘‘horrible, hateful snobs, 
and I’m ashamed of us!’’ 

One of the girls called out, ‘‘Speech, Peggy, 
speech! Tell us how you happened to organize 
the most exclusive thing at Brent !’’ 

Peggy faced them—a hopelessly unstylish 
little figure, in a ‘‘tub’’ frock which had lost its 
color through many trips to the laundress, and’ 
shoes which showed worn at the toes in spite 
of a brave coat of polish. 

‘*I—I thought you girls didn’t realize the 
danger. I suppose the sororities have been 
threatened so often that you didn’t think Mr. 
Brent was in earnest,’’ she stammered. ‘‘I 
thought I’d try to help if i could. I do believe 
in sororities, if you make them a band of 
friends, closer together for work and for play, 
and strong to stretch outa hand. Our sororities 
haven’t always measured up to that, perhaps, 
but they can.’’ 

Then she sat down again quickly, while the 
girls cheered with splendid good-will. 

Ruth came to her room afterward, and put 
an arm round the younger girl. 

**Dear,’’ she said, ‘‘there’ll be three vacan- 
cies in The Five in September, as Elinor, Jane 
and I graduate. Two of these places have 
been pledged, but the third is for you, if you 
will.’”’ 

It was the coveted honor of the school, but 
Peggy shook her head. Her eyes met Ruth’s, 
beseeching her to understand. 

‘*No; I have plans for the Pi Sigma next 
year. I wouldn’t ask anybody to join this 
year, when it was just a joke and a byword. 
But now that it has been raised to ‘a sorority 
in good standing,’ there are many things it 
must do. There is a place for it at Brent, girls 
it can help. But always and always I shall be 
glad you wanted me, Ruth.’’ 

Peggy blinked back the tears from her near- 
sighted brown eyes. It was the hour of her 
victory—but the road to it had been lonely. 


some worthy contribution to human bet- 
terment. This result represents social 


spicuous; but they succeed in doing what 
is worth while. The reason of their success 
lies in part in the fact that the college trains 
for service and for achievement, and also in 
part in the fact that men who advance so far 
in their education as the college are possessed 
of powers which, even without the aid of the 
higher education, would probably enable them 
to give a good aecount of themselves. College 
men are able by nature; they are also able by 
the grace of education. 





Two Frequent Causes. 


ET some college men do fail in life’s strug- 
gies. The causes of such failure usually lie 
in two or three conditions. One of these 

conditions, stated in a most general way, is 
‘*weakness,’’ either moral or physical. A 
second general cause of failure, more common 
and of greater significance, is inability to get 
on with men. 

Moral weakness is a matter of relations. 
The primary relation of each individual is that 
of his will to his appetites. A weak appetite 
may be put into the same breast with a weak 
will, or a strong appetite with a strong will, 
or a strong appetite with a weak will, or a 
weak appetite with a strong will. A weak 
appetite plus a weak will is sure to result in 
a ‘weak character; a strong appetite plue a 
strong will results in a strong character; a 
weak appetite with a strong will usually spells 
inefficiency ; and a strong appetite joined with 
a weak wiil is a sure cause of ruin. 

The ideal condition lies in the union of the 
strong appetite with the strong will. Such a 
union gives force, progressiveness, efficiency. 
The greatest peril for a man is the peril that 
springs from the union of a strong appetite 
with a weak will. From the natural results 
of such a condition the college man may be 
saved through his intellectual good taste. 


knows college men is able, however, to pick 
out instances in which intellectual good taste 
has not saved the individual from allowing his 
appetites to push him over moral precipices. 

A second form of weakness which leads to 
failure is simple indolence. Be it said that to 
the promotion of indolence the college itself 
may, at least indirectly, contribute. The chief 
difference between the college and the school, 
whence a boy comes to college, is the student’s 
personal independence. No master stands over 
the college man day by day, hour by hour. 
Growth in life and character is marked by 
increasing independence. The student becomes 
more completely his own master. Shall he 
be more severe or more lenient than other 
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tion. If he is to sueceed, he must be severer 
toward himself than any other person can be; 


efficiency. These men are able to do some- | he must be severer toward himself than toward 
thing to make the community more civilized, | any other person. 
the neighborhood a better place to live in, and | constant, strenuous, effective. 
the state a nobler force for securing the great- | 
est human purposes. They may not be con-| 


He must be a worker, wise, 


But a cause far more common, far more 
impressive than the condition of weakness, 
for the failure of 
college men, is inability to get on with men 
To use two words which are rather expressive, 
‘*rantankerousness’’ and ‘‘cantankerousness’’ 
represent this fundamental condition. 

One of the great men of the last generation 
in England was Robert Lowe, Viscount Sher- 
brooke. He attained distinction as a lawyer, 
as a statesman, as a journalist and as an ora- 
tor. But his distinction in no field was of the 
highest order. His native ability was great. 
This, ability was trained by a first-rate Oxford 
education. Yet the sun of his life finally set 


| in a dark cloud by reason chiefly of his inabil- 


ity to get on with his associates. 

He was called ‘‘the most quarrelsome man 
in the world.’”’ Although Mr. Gladstone said 
that he entered the Imperial Parliament with 
every needful equipment, and that in 1866 he 
was an orator at ‘‘the summit of parliamentary 
distinction,’’ yet his ‘‘odd ways,’’ his ‘‘curi- 
ous mannerisms’? and his temper made him 
many enemies. For his antagonists he had 
utter contempt. Their arguments in debate he 
met with sneering indifference, and their amia- 
ble weaknesses with brutality. Toward the 
end of his life he suffered a disaster, which 
necessarily brought his public career to a close: 
he made in the House of Commons an unfitting 
allusion to the queen, which resulted in his 
complete humiliation. 

His inability to get on with men was the 
primary cause of the failure of a career which 
ought to have been of lasting significance for 
the English world. 


The Contrast with Gladstone. 


OWE was associated with Gladstone. In con- 
[° trast with Lowe’s lack of certain human 
and humane powers and purposes, the 
character and career of Gladstone are signifi- 


| cant. 


Wickedness is nauseating. Every one who} 


His great biographer says of him: ‘‘He was 
eager to do justice to all the points and argu- 
ments of other people. He sought opportuni- 
ties of deliberation in order to deliberate, and 
not under that excellent name to cultivate the 
art of harangue, or to overwork secondary 
points, least of all to treat the many as made 
for one. That is to say, he went into counsel 
for the sake of counsel, and not to cajole, or 
bully, or insist on his own way.’’ His friend 
and colleague, Sir Vernon Harcourt, spoke of 
him after his death, saying, ‘‘I have heard 
men who knew him not at all, assert that the 
supremacy of his genius and the weight of his 
authority oppressed and overbore those who 
lived with him and those who worked under 
him. Nothing could be more untrue. Of all 





HE earth is only about one-eleventh as 
large as it was in the days of our great- 
grandfathers, and it is still shrinking. 

True, surveys and measurements do not show 

it to be smaller. Its circumference is still 

nearly twenty-five thousand miles. But within 

the last century there has been so great an 

increase in the rate of speed at which man can 

travel that, for practieal purposes, the earth is 
_ eleven times smaller than it used to be. 

Speed is relative. And the speed at which 
man travels is even now low down in the seale 
of rapid motions. Begin with the slowest of 
moving objects, and note the forms and condi- 
tions by which nature increases her speed. 

- The movements of glaciers are negligible. 

‘he same may be said of microscopic animal 

life. Coming to the visible forms of animal life, 
we think at once of the snail, which goes at the 
rate = about five one-hundredths of an inch a 
secon 

The tortoise, also a symbol for slowness, 
covers less than half an inch a second. The 
hare—which the tortoise is fabled to have 
(defeated in a race—runs sixty feet in a second. 
_ The best recorded speed of a running horse 
Is sixty-two feet a second for a short distance. 
‘t Is said that the tiger will cover forty-six feet 
‘ta Seeond ; the elephant, seventeen feet; the 
foxhound, sixty feet ; the ostrich, helped by its 
wings, one hundred and sixty feet. But most 
vf these figures, obviously, are hard to verify. 
7 With flying birds, too, although many of 
‘hem have been carefully timed, we cannot 
‘e Certain that the figures given are correct, 
except, perhaps, in the case of the carrier- 
pigeon, The record for a pigeon flying one 
‘iundred miles is about one hundred and twenty- 
live feet a second. However, homing pigeons 
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are said to have flown nearly half as fast | ice-boat covered one and two-tenths miles in 
again for short distances. For the eagle the esti- | thirty-one seconds. This was at the rate of 
mated distance in a second is seventy-five feet ; | more than two hundred and four feet a second, 
for the wild goose, one hundred and fifty feet ; | or about one hundred and forty miles an hour! 
for the swallow, perhaps three hundred feet, the | That exceeds the steam-locomotive record of 
swallow being the king of speed in the air. one mile in thirty seconds, or one hundred and 

Without the artificial aids to speed which his | seventy-six feet a second. But a train travelled 
genius has developed, man is one of the slowest | between Chicago and New York, nine hundred 
of the large animals in getting over the ground. | and sixty miles, at the rate of sixty and twenty- 
The fastest running record—for one hundred | eight one-hundredths miles an hour, exeluding 
yards—was made at the rate of a fraction more | stops. Another train made eighty-one miles 
than thirty-one feet a second. A mile has | at the rate of seventy-five and eighty-four one- 
been run at the rate of twenty and a fraction | hundredths miles an hour. High-power elec- 
feet a second. Ten miles have been done at | tric railroads abroad have beaten this; so may 
sixteen and seven-tenths feet a second. The | the monorail. 
best speed of man, then, is about half as fast | An automobile has travelled a mile in twenty- 
as the best speed of the horse. Nevertheless, it | seven seconds; and an aeroplane has travelled 
has been said that by persistent pursuit, at a | eighty miles in an hour. Indeed it is reported 


twin 





walking gait, a man can eventually tire and | that Védrines, in his Paris-Madrid flight, cov- | 


run down a horse or a deer. Man’s record for | ered eighty miles, with the aid of a gale, at 
walking one hundred miles is at the rate of a the rate of one hundred and fifty-five miles an 
little more than eight feet a second. | hour—the record for human speed! 

The superiority of man appears in his useof| The earth travels in its orbit round the sun 
mechanical aids to speed. He has chained the nineteen miles a second. The sun itself, like 
swifter animals to his service. There was a all the other stars, has its own proper motion 
man on the back of the horse that made the | through space. Some authorities have ealeu- 
best equine running record. Even with so | lated its speed at twelve miles a second. A 
simple a contrivance as skates, man has done | few stars move more slowly than this; others 
almost as well as the horse, covering a mile at| much more rapidly. Arcturus maintains a 


the rate of nearly forty feet a second. An/| speed of not less than one hundred miles a 





second; and the star called ‘'‘Groombridge 
1830’’ travels one hundred and fifty miles 
in the same brief time! But the average 
rate of motion of the stars in space seems to be 
not much more than that of the earth in its 
annual journey_round the sun. 

Shooting-stars, or meteors, move with a 
velocity of from twenty-five to forty-five miles 
a second. Comets, at the distance of the earth 
from the sun, move at about the same rate; 
but their speed increases as they near the sun. 
The great comet of 1882 swept round the sun 
with a velocity of three hundred miles a second. 

But the speeds of the heavenly bodies are slow 
compared with the motions of the tiniest known 
particles of matter. The sun would seem to 
stand still, could we compare its velocity with 
that of the radium ‘‘rays.’’ These radiations 
are produced by successive explosions of tiny 
groups of the tiny atoms of radium. The 
‘‘alpha rays’’—being themselves infinitesimal 
fragments of matter—are thrown out with a 
velocity of perhaps twelve thousand miles a 
second. . The *‘beta rays’’ travel still faster. 

In the emanations of this wonderful radium 
we find the highest known speed of matter in 
motion. At twelve.thousand miles a second, it 
would take little more than two seconds for a 
particle of matter to travel all the way round 
the earth. Look at your watch and note the 
duration of two seconds; then imagine that in 
a chariot drawn by ‘‘alpha rays’’ you have 
been round the world. There is hardly time 
in two seconds for you to think the journey. 

The highest measured speed, however, is not 
the speed of matter, but the speed of that etheric 
vibration which we call light. And light trav- 
els at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second! 
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chiefs, he was the least exacting. He was the| moreover, to be remembered that getting on} get on. Pleasantness is not to be bought with 


most kind, the most tolerant, the most pla-| with men is not a result to be secured at the | indifference or lassitude. 


cable. ’’ 


Gladstone might have been rendered ineffective 
for human betterment had he been unable to get 
on with men. Having this virtue and this grace 
both by nature and by cultivation, his career 
was helped on toward its great achievements. 

In the spring of 1906 there died one of the 
more conspicuous officers of Harvard College, 
Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. On the 
afternoon of his funeral the shops in Old Cam- 
bridge were shut, an honor that had not been 
paid to any other Harvard College professor 
for many years. Professor Shaler was a Ken- 
tuckian. It has been said that when he came 
to Harvard College, and for a long time after- 
ward, the ‘‘faculty was chiefly composed of 
men who had had Harvard training and were 
typical Msw Englanders. He brought with 
him the traditions of another civilization, of 
more genial manners and of more outspoken 
opinions. In the Civil War he had fought for 
the Union, but half of his people were Con- 
federates. So he learned early to steer his 
course amid two conflicting systems, and above 
all, to get on with men of antagonistic princi- 
ples. ’’ 

Professor Shaler represents the type of man 
who succeeds in part by reason of getting on 
well with men. 


How to Get On with Men. 


HE ability to get on with men has at least 
ji a threefold root. In it there must be a 

proper respect for oneself. Harmony is 
never to be purchased by the introduction of dis- 
cords into your own nature. Intellectual integ- 
rity and moral integrity are to be preserved. 
Principles are not to be sacrificed. Agreeable- 
ness is not worth the price, if the price be 
personal soundness. A man should never suffer 
himself to become a brute in order to agree 
with men who themselves are more brutal 
thanhuman. Such methods represent progress 
through suicide. Popularity may be purchased 
at too high a price. To get on with other men 
@ man must keep his own manhood. 

The peril of maintaining self-respect is the 
peril of the development of arrogance, ‘‘cocki- 
ness,’’ remoteness, self-sufficiency. A man 
must, however, always make the distinction 
between independence and arrogance, between 
self - respect and self - consciousness, between 
self-reliance and self-conceit. He must seek to 
see himself as he is and to judge himself at his 


proper value. But it becomes the college man- 


to keep such self-judgment, if it be high, to 
himself. In his self-respect he should possess 
the virtue and grace of humility. 

Another help in getting on easily with men 
is holding other men in just regard. A just 
valuation is to be put on all men’s opinions 
and judgments. In certain relations every man 
has a judgment more trustworthy than that 
possessed by any other. Such judgment is to 
be received at its full value. In the art of get- 
ting on with men, it is of primary importance 
to give full value to the judgment and services 
of one’s associates and coadjutors. As I was 
leaving a steamer in New York harbor, I 
expressed to the captain my appreciation of 
the happiness of the long voyage. ‘‘Ah,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I am not the man to be thanked; 
it’s Jack over there.’? Jack was, I think, 
a steward, and an old man. The remark 
was, of course, more or less playful, but it 
indicated a mood. The man who is to lead, 
the man who is to work in harmony with his 
fellows, must respect them as he does himself. 


‘*Love Thy Neighbor.’’ 


UT, furthermore, this respect should pass 
into love. The best method of getting on 
with men is to seem to love them. Some 

one has said that the best way of seeming to love 
men is really to love them. There should bea 
big heart for humanity in the breast of the stu- 
dent and of the graduate. I knew a man who 
was chosen to the presidency of a historic 
college. He was a man of great power, a scholar 
of reputation, a thinker of alertness and force. 
Soon after his election some one was asked, 
‘*What kind of a president will A. B. make?’’ 
The answer was, ‘‘A. B. will make a first- 
rate president if he can have three men to 
chew up every morning before breakfast. ’’ 

It seemed rather difficult to furnish him with 
three men every morning; and for this reason, 
or some other, he made something quite unlike 
a first-rate president. He did not love men. 

In getting on with men it is always impor- 
tant to make a proper discrimination between 
the essential and the non-essential, the neces- 
sary and the incidental. Certain parts of a plan 
or undertaking are essentia], necessary; other 
parts are not. A man should be prepared to 
surrender the accidental and the incidental in 
order to retain the necessary. In making such 
discriminations a man is to curb intense emo- 
tion or excitement of any sort. Deep feelings 
are liable to blunt the power of intellectual 
discrimination. ‘The heart is not a just bal- 
ance, Intellectual discernment is constantly to 


be exercised. 
Getting on with men is in no small part 
a question of intellectual valuations. It is, 





Force is to be used 


sacrifice of efficiency. One is, indeed, to get | if possible in agreeableness, but always, every- 
The great qualities of mind and heart of Mr. | on with men, but one is also to cause men to | where, in wisdom unto accomplishment. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 








SHE OPENED THE DOOR INTO THE SHABBY LITTLE CUBBY-HOLE 
WITH A LAUGH. 





OME one has said, with the intention to be 
facetious, that the only time Chicago is 
ever beautiful is after dark. Yet there are 

those who know and love the smoky, noisy, 
seething city, who will not quarrel with the 


joker. Just after dark, on a clear, frosty 
night,—when the ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ are alight 
from pavement to high cornice; when car and 
automobile headlights turn great patches of 
black asphalt white, and paint gleaming silver 
outlines on other somber things; when the 
yellow of gold glows in the windows of rushing 
elevated trains and a search-light, on a build- 
ing, lays a straight white beam, like a stolen 
ray from the aurora borealis, across a purple 
sky,—then Chicago looks like fairy-land, to 
eyes that have not forgotten how to see. 

Jack Hanaford’s eyes were young, and they 
were not city-tired. . They could see color, and 
they could take delight in it. But on this 
winter night, when he stepped from the rail- 
way-station where he had just arrived, and 
hurried to a cross-town car, it was vivid antic- 
ipation of the future that filled his vision, to 
the exclusion of physical things. He had just 
time to meet the train that would bring his 
father and mother, at another station, and his 
eagerness to see them was no less than Julie’s 
had been. He was half-resolved to tell them 
now the news of the coming little fortune, 
rather than to wait till it was actually in hand. 

He went into the great train-shed of the 
other station with the stream of home-going 
suburbanites, and hurried through the throng 
and out to the gates. A glance at the clock 
showed him that there were still ten minutes 
to wait. He sought the track upon which the 
train would enter, and began a hasty search for 
Julie. Soon he saw her. 

‘**Hello, there !’’ he cried, cheerily ; he caught 
her arm with a playful squeeze of affection, 
and then he stopped short. He had suddenly 
missed the jaunty new hat and the big, com- 
fortable muff. The plain old hat, which his 
sister had worn all the early winter, was on 
her dark hair, and her hands were thrust into 
her coat pockets. 

Jack stared; her face was so colorless and 
heavy-eyed that it frightened him. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter, child?’’ he asked, 
sharply. 

Julie’s hands came up quickly and clasped 
his arm. Her lips trembled. ‘‘O Jack,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘I’m so glad you’ve come!’’ 

She did not look glad. She looked utterly 
unhappy. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ repeated 
Jack. ‘‘Where’s the new hat and the muff? 
Haven’t lost ’em, have you?’’ 

Julie drew a long, tremulous breath. ‘‘Oh, 
no! I couldn’t wear them to-night, Jack,’’ 
she said, unsteadily. ‘‘I just couldn’t—to meet 
mother. She hasn’t any new hat, you know 
—and she’d wonder—and what could I tell 
her? And, O Jack, I am so unhappy!’’ 

The story came out quickly. Julie began by 





giving Jack the anonymous note, and then told 
what had followed its receipt. She ended by 
repeating the letter which David Mayhew had 
dictated that morning. She did not tell Jack 
that she had fainted away at her desk and 
that she had barely been able to transcribe the 
notes in her book, after reviving, before becom- 
ing so ill that she had been sent home by 
Miss Sauer. 

Now, with the feeling that support and 
protection were at hand again, Julie felt once 
more a partial release from her terrors; but 
the vivid sense of her own and her brother’s 
wrong - doing that had come to her in Mr. 
Mayhew’s office that morning was not to be 
effaced. She had no new questions to ask, 
no new arguments to present. But her feel- 
ing was strong that he was wrong, and that 
she was wrong with him. She said so, appeal- 
ingly and gently, but with the pain of what 
she was suffering in her voice. 

Jack had been more galled than he had 
cared to show by the discussion of the right 
and wrong of his acts, and although there 
had been little of such talk for a day or 
two, he was quickly irritated when the point 
was raised again. Not knowing how ill the 
nervous strain was making his sister, and only 
partially understanding her, annoyed at her 
chance contact with Mr. Mayhew, and hot 
with wrath at the attempt of Bascom to extort 
money, he expressed all his vexation in terms 
more vigorous than perhaps he realized. 

‘** Look here, Julie,’’ he said, ‘‘I didn’t think 
you’d criticize all the time, or I wouldn’t 
have told you at all. Now listen: you don’t 
understand business generally, and the adver- 
tising business in particular. But you may 
know that an agency man’s duty is not merely 
to spend a client’s money in advertising. It 
would be criminal to waste it so, when direct 
sale of his goods was possible without it. 
Direct sale is possible in this case, and if I 
happen to get in on that, neither Mr. Mayhew 
nor anybody else has a right to interfere. 
And I wanted it kept quiet because you can’t 
close big deals by making a noise over them. 
Somebody will always interfere and spoil 
them. It looks as if I’d made too much noise 
about this already. ’’ 

He did not add that his sister had interfered, 
but his manner implied it, and his speech cut 
her cruelly. It was, in truth, his own disturbed 
state, far more than any real fault that he 
found with her, which made him speak so 
bitterly. Quickly conscious that he had been 
rough with Julie, he turned his wrath upon 
the young man who was trying ‘‘to hold him 
up,’’ as he expressed it. 

‘**T’ll take Bascom out and thrash him,’’ he 
promised, grimly. ‘*That will end his inter- 
ference. ’’ 

But Julie’s head drooped. The hurt of 
Jack’s roughness was almost more than she 
could bear. When she did not answer him, 





however, he jumped to the conclusion that her 
silence meant persistent dissent. Suddenly he 
burst out in a storm of words in a strain such 
as he had never shown before. 

**Julie,’’ he said, ‘‘business is full of trick- 
ery. There are fakes and frauds and deceits 
all‘ through it. There’s a score of highway 
robbers at a man’s elbow in every crowd, to 
reach out and take away from him anything 
of value he may have a chance to win. Every 
man will ‘do’ you who gets a chance, and the 
young fellow who doesn’t grab for what he 
can get is a fool. Nobody will ever hand me 
acent. I’ve got to get it. And I’m not going 
to wait for an appreciative employer to give it 
to me, either. David Mayhew is like the head 
of other corporations. This is a small thing 
to him, but he’s after the dollars. And it’s 
the man that hustles nowadays that gets them. 
This deal of mine is honest, and I don’t want 
to rob anybody, but I don’t want anybody to 
rob me—and I’m not going to let them, either. 

‘*‘Why don’t I go to work somewhere eve- 
nings and divide my earnings with David 
Mayhew, on the theory that he is entitled to 
all my time? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? But 
if you think this business I am taking belongs 
to him—that’s no less unreasonable. I found 
out that Johnson Sands would buy the Cleland 
lands, and I’ll take the profit in that deal if 
I lose my job for it. It’s mine fair and square, 
and I won’t be scared or bluffed or teased 
away from it. You have no right to put me 
in the wrong. This conscience of yours is 
only a habit, after all. That’s all conscience 
ever is. And I won’t give upa fortune because 
taking it jolts a fossil habit. ’’ 

He stopped as abruptly as he had begun. 
Julie was looking up at him with the unshed 
tears brimming in her eyes. The very force 
with which he spoke was beating back the 
thoughts that suggested themselves to her on 
the other side of the argument. She recognized 
none of his inconsistency, and she did not try 
to speak. The idea of a quarrel with him 
seemed unbearable. But suddenly Jack took 
her hand in both of his and pressed it and 
drew her close to him with abrupt tenderness. 

‘** Julie dear,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m awfully rough. 
I’ve made you cry. Forgive me. But I’ve 
got to be rough in a rough game or be run 
over. ’’ 

The blinding glare of a locomotive headlight 
swept upon them from the far end of the train- 
shed. The train which they were awaiting was 
coming, and they turned together to meet it. 
Julie’s fingers clutched his tightly as she stifled 
the sobs that were rising again. She felt a 
swift revulsion of feeling. _Her love of him 
rose up passionately at his quick tenderness 
after his roughness, and her habit of loyalty to 
him and trust in him made her instantly ready 
again to distrust herself. 

In a moment more she would have her be- 
loved mother in her arms and feel on her lips 
the kiss of her hard-working, unsuccessful 
father. Was her dream of wonderful happiness 
for them to be dashed? Was it not right to 
fight for them? Was not Jack working for 
them? It had seemed too good to be true, the 
promised fortune, but was it really so? Why 
not just let it be true? Why not take what 
offered, on the world’s terms? Other people 
did far worse things for money than this could 
possibly be at its worst. It was a little thing 
to David Mayhew, but oh, such a great thing 
to the Hanafords! 

The gateman allowed the brother and sister 
to pass, and they hurried down the length of 
the train. They knew where to go. ‘There 
would be but one ordinary day coach, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanaford would be in that. 
They would never dream of affording the 
luxury of a Pullman car. 

Almost before Julie had freed her eyes of her 
tears, she was reaching her young arms up to 
her mother’s trembling hands, eager and glad, 
despite the conflicting emotions that had been 
sweeping her like the gusts of a tempest 
throughout all the long day. 

**My darling child, how tired you look! 
this what the city does to my girl?’’ 

That was her mother’s greeting. Gray and 
worn herself, weary not only with the little 
trip, but with the unusual excitement of pre- 
paring for it, clad in homely garments that 
showed wear like her own bent frame, hope- 
lessly unfashionable, and with the ineffaceable 
signs of narrow means upon her, she was yet 
a wonderfully attractive little woman as slie 
clasped her slender daughter in her arms before 
turning to receive her tall son’s kiss. Julie 
clung to her. 

‘“*O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘what do I know 
about being tired ?’’ 

She kissed the thin cheek softly, then turn 
in sheer fear of her own choking feelings ‘0 
meet her father’s waiting embrace. Ti'', 
stooped, gentle in voice and look, he was | 
weakling—only a man out of place, a ni!) 
who might have succeeded, proudly and w: 
thily, in a profession, but to whom busin ~s 
had been like a book in an unknown tongu' 
and the girl’s burning heart ached for hii, 
too. Had it not taken courage and fortitu: 
to carry on his sort of battle—a battle was’! 
in the face of certain and recognized defeat 

They walked together down the long plet- 
form. Jack, carrying the old-fashioned te'°- 
scope-grip, which was all the baggage of ie 
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two, held his father’s arm, while Julie clasped 
her mother’s hand in both her own. 

The ride home in the elevated train, the 
arrival, the dinner with its introductions, the 
meeting with Nan and her cordiality, the effort 
to make things easy and pleasant and happy 
for her mother—all these were distractions for 
Julie. Nan was as good as her word in doing 
her best to give the visitors ‘‘the time of their 
lives.’? She had not lost kindliness out of her 
nature, notwithstanding her worldliness, and 
she was too clear-eyed not to see the sweetness 
in a woman like Mrs. Hanaford. She gave 
herself wholly to the entertainment of the old 
people, and succeeded in charming them. Jack 
invited her to join the family group in the 
guests’ room when dinner was over. There 
she made merriment for them all. 

During the evening the weight upon Julie’s 
spirits lifted a little. Jack’s face wore its 
customary undaunted confidence, which the 
things she had told him seemed not to have 
shaken, and his spirit, like Nan’s, was con- 
tagious. When Julie let herself listen to the 
echo of Mr. Mayhew’s words of the morn- 
ing, or when she thought of Bascom, who had 
been, curiously enough, absent from dinner 
that evening, she felt a sinking qualm like a 
reminiscence of her miserable day. But she 
rapidly reached a point where, although her 
nerves were shaking, the inspiriting jollity of 
her friend and of her brother brought something 
like hope again. 

When Nan rose to go, she suggested playfully 
that they inspect Julie’s room. And it was 
then that something curious happened very 
quickly. 

‘‘Isn’t it attractive?’’ asked Nan. 

‘‘Tt’s rather bare,’’ suggested Mrs. Hana- 
ford, who could be more philosophical over her 
own deprivations than over her daughter’s. 

“Oh, do you think so?’’ exclaimed Nan. 
‘*T think it’s so cozy. You’d like more pic- 
tures? ‘There isn’t much wall space, you see, 
with so many doors.’? She 
turned swiftly. ‘‘This one 
leads into your room, you 
know,’’ she added, ‘‘only it 
is locked and barred. And 
this,’’ turning to the closet, 
‘‘is the all-necessary and, 
in this case, commodious 
closet. ’? 

It was intended as a joke. 
With a laugh, and without 
a thought that there could 
be any objection to show- 
ing Julie’s closet to Julie’s 
mother, she opened the door 
into the shallow little cubby- 
hole. Square in the center, 
against. the modest gowns, 
hung the big hat and the 
great, beautiful muff that 
Julie had carefully put 
away that day. 

‘Oh, ’’cried Nan, quickly, 
‘thow did your mother like 
your hat?’’ 

Mrs. Hanaford looked at 
the new possessions curi- 
ously, then with quick, 
hopeful interest. Nan had 
lifted them both down, with 
the impulse to use this new 
opportunity to make pleas- 
ure for the mother. Julie, 
who hardly knew herself 
why she had not shown 
the things to her mother, had no explanation 
of the concealment ready. She could only 
murmur that she had not shown them. 

“Oh!”? cried Nan. ‘‘Why not? Aren’t they 
lovely, Mrs. Hanaford? And so becoming to 
her! Here, Julie, dear, put them on. See 
now, Mrs. Hanaford! Just look!’’ 

Julie felt the blood mounting to her face. 
What she had told Jack of her feeling about 
the hat and the muff had been the instinctive 
reason for her act of concealment, and now 
that she faced an explanation with her mother, 
from whom she had never kept a secret, she 
was helplessly unready. For that very reason, 
she said the exact thing which she would 
have chosen not to say. 

‘‘O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘I wasn’t going to 
show you now! I—I knew you’d wonder. I 
—they are so much too nice. But Jack gave 
me most of what they cost. You see, Jack’s 
made some money. He —’’ 

And then she stopped again, conscious that 
she had made the situation as bad as it could 
be made, and still more thoroughly alive to 
the fact that she had all but told Jack’s secret. 
Catching her breath and looking at her mother, 
she saw Mrs. Hanaford’s eyes grow grave and 
questioning. 

The situation seemed intolerable, and Julie 
fled out of it, wildly and blindly. 

‘Jack has made some money,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘One of his accounts is—very suc- 
cessful—and he wanted me to have these. ’’ 

Julie was a truthful girl, and this was not 
wholly untrue. Neither was it wholly true. 
It needed interpretation not to be misleading, 
and the consciousness of this made Julie burn 
with shame. Her mother’s face cleared at 
once. But Julie, glancing at Nan, saw that 
she was smiling, too—a knowing smile. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 











IV. AMONG THE 


ELL, well!’? I exclaimed. ‘You 

seem to have been nearly every- 
where. Have you ever been in 
Madagascar ?’’ 

My stateroom mate had turned over in his 
bunk ; this was the day after we left Honolulu 
for San Francisco. He rolled back suddenly, 
with a keen look across at me. 

‘‘Say, had you ever heard anything about 
me before we met on this steamer?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why, no,’’ said I. ‘*What makes you ask 
that ?’” 

‘*Oh, nothing, ’’ he replied, laughing. ‘*Mad- 
agascar happens to touch a sore nerve with 
me—that’s all. 

**Yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘I was in Madagas- 
car once—overnight. I had to leave suddenly. 
It took five French gendarmes to get me back 
to the steamer alive. About a thousand ‘Bet- 
sies’ were trying to pull me to bits. ’’ 

‘‘Why, what in the world had you done?’’ 
I exclaimed. 

‘They said that I had killed their grand- 
mother, four or five of their uncles, and an 
aunt or two.’’ 

‘*Great Scott, but had you?’’ 

‘*Well, in a way, yes,’’ said he, laughing. 

I suppose that I appeared puzzled, for he 
looked across at me and laughed again. 

**Tt was like this,’’ said he. ‘‘I went to Mada- 
gascar to get the seeds of two rubber-producing 
vines which grow there. But the French, who 
now control Madagascar, are not wholly neigh- 
borly in such matters. It was surmised that 
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they might not allow a stranger to take seeds 
or cuttings away from the island. 

‘*T had heard of a Chicago doctor, however, 
who was about to go there—Bowers, his name 
was—to practise among the natives. He was 
a physician and missionary, and his specialty 
was medical electricity. He gave electric 
treatments with a static machine, so called, 
and also taught hygiene and sanitation—a very 
good sort of man. I improved the chance to 
go as his assistant with the static machine, and 
said nothing about the rubber-vine seeds, which 
I imagined I could pick up quietly. 

‘*We went first to Marseilles, and there 
applied to the French authorities for the neces- 
sary permit to visit Madagascar. I remember 
now that the French commissionaire shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed when Doctor Bowers 
explained the uses of the static machine. 

‘**Ma foi,’ he said. ‘The Malagasy have 
plenty electrification. Nature provides that 
for them. Mais oui, if monsieur wishes to 
go there. Pourquoi non?’ And he laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders again after the 
manner of French officials. 

‘*So we got our permits, had our passports 
viséd, and voyaged to Madagascar on the 


weekly French liner from Marseilles, which | 
landed us at Tamatave, the chief seaport of | 


the island. 

‘*Tamatave, however, was not our destina- 
tion, for Doctor Bowers had decided to begin 
his medical labors at Tand-fangana, among the 
Betsileo, or ‘Betsies,’ as they were called by 
the Americans who formerly traded here. 
The Betsies are the native race of Madagascar, 
and of much darker complexion than the Hovas, 
who live in the north part of the island. 

**The little French steamer which brought us 
down the coast from Tamatave reached Tan4- 
fangana shortly after noon on the following 
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day. Here a friend of Doctor Bowers, from 
one of the Methodist missions, met us. The 
static machine, with our other luggage, was 
landed and drawn by ox-cart to a native 
house, four miles inland, which the owner 
had very obligingly vacated and put at our 
disposal at the low rental of fifty centimes, or 
about ten cents, a day. It was a good, strong 
structure of teak logs, with a thick thatch and 
a door, or gate, of bamboo poles. 

‘*We reached the place at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and unloaded the heavy static 
machine.- I then took charge, while Bowers 
and his missionary friend went back to the 
waterside, to comply with certain port regula- 
tions and to lay in a stock of provisions. I did 
not have much time to look about, but there 
seemed to be a considerable population; and 
it was a fine, wild-looking country, rising 
inland to heavily forested hills. 

‘*While I was at work unpacking, I heard 
a thunder-peal, and the sky darkened. By 
this time it was near sunset. Soon I had to 
light a candle, of which we had a few in a tin 
box. Louder thunder-peals broke forth like 


heavy guns from a war-ship. The whole | 


heavens were ablaze with lightning. My fingers 


tingled. In the twilight every tree and up- | 


standing stub and post took on a pale glow. 

‘* Faster and faster crashed the thunder-claps. 
It was one continuous bang and roar. Then 
the lightning began to strike all round—trees, 
huts, everywhere! I even heard the splitting 


and rending of the trees above the deafening | 
din of the thunder, also | 


cries and shouts from the 
people, far and near. 

‘*T stopped work, and go- 
ing to the door, stood there 
and looked out, for the door 
was divided, and the upper 
part was open. I thought 
that I had seen thunder- 
showers before, but never 
had I seen anything like 
this. Bolts were coming 
down all round; and soon I 


native houses were burning. 
I counted six of these fires 
at once. Immediately two 
bolts fell close at hand, each 
with a deafening crash. 
Nearer outcries from the 
distressed people followed. 

‘*T remembered suddenly 
what the French official at 
Marseilles had said about 
electricity in Madagascar— 
that the natives had plenty 
of it! Neither Doctor Bow- 
ers nor I had heard of the 
thunder-storms in Madagas- 
car before. In point of fact, 
there is nothing quite like 
them elsewhere in the 
world. It is said that from 
three to four hundred people 
are killed by lightning every 
season in Tamatave alone, and that the same 
rate holds all over the island; but that is hard | 
to believe. 

‘*A few minutes later it began to rain, and 


the first awful sharpness of the lightning slack- | 


ened a little. But I still stood there, counting 
the fires in different quarters. 

‘*Suddenly I heard a peculiar, low, scraping 
noise at my feet, under the gate. Something 
was crawling into the house, and I caught a) 
glimpse of a queer, mottled object moving in | 
the obscurity. I stepped quickly back and got | 
the candle, which I had set on the plate-glass | 
frame of the static machine. Didn’t I jump 


when I saw what that was crawling in under | 


the gate! It was about the worst, most un- 
wholesome-looking great snake that you ever 
saw, brown, with a row of light yellow spots, 
or blotches, running along both sides of its 
back. It came sliding in with its head up, | 
but stopped and twiddJed its forked tongue at 
me when I held the candle down to it. 


**T leaped back out of reach, put down the | 


light, grabbed a little wooden handspike with 
which I had been leveling up the static machine, 
and struck the reptile several blows, then 
looked at it again with the candle. It was a 
particularly nasty-looking snake, nearly six | 
feet long, and as thick through as my arm. I 
was about to open the gate and throw it out | 
when another one, looking almost exactly like | 
it, came crawling in. I grabbed my hand- 
spike again, and killed that one, too. Neither | 
of them made much resistance. 

‘‘T had no more than finished with the sec- 
ond one than in came a third—and they kept | 
coming, till I actually killed six of those ugly, 
yellow-spotted reptiles, the smallest one not | 
less than five feet long. 


‘*At the time I concluded that it was the| 


shower which had driven them to shelter; 


saw the glow of fires where | 


| for the rain was still pouring down in sheets, 
| through which the lightning flashed viciously 
at intervals. 

‘*For some time I stood there with my hand- 
| spike, ready for more snakes, but no others 
| came in; and after a while I opened the gate, 
threw the dead reptiles out, and blocked up 
the space under the gate with bits of board 
from our packing-boxes. 

‘Still it poured; and one shower followed 
another throughout the entire first part of the 
night. Doctor Bowers had not come back. | 
did not wonder at that, however; he would 
hardly start out from his friend’s house in 
such a deluge; and napping at times, I passed 
the rest of the night there alone. 

**Low voices outside waked me, at length. 
The sun was shining in over the gate. I rose 
hastily and looked out. A dozen natives, men 
and women, stood in a semicircle a few steps 
from the gate. They were staring in an awe- 
struck fashion, not at me, but at those six dead 
snakes. 

ae Ai!’ one of the women wailed 
forth, then began to weep. Several of the 
others burst forth in lamentations. What to 
make of it 1 didn’t know. They seemed ter- 
ribly afflicted. When I showed my face over 
the gate, they pointed accusing fingers at me, 
and cried, ‘Mahita! Mahita!’ 

‘*A crowd was gathering, all looking greatly 
shocked. Low murmurs rose that sounded 
like expressions of deep grief. 

““*Hay! Hay! Vono-ana! Vono-ana! 
Vahaza namono azy! Olonaka-aby !’—all 
uttered in tones of the deadliest reproach. 
| Bowers’ missionary friend told me afterward 
| what some of the words meant. 
fea ‘Ray anaka lahy-ko! Anan-ray anaka 
j}ampela. Maty-aby! Intsony avia-isy ho 
|any ronono! Ah! Alas! Alas! The white 
|man has killed them. Ah, my poor grand- 
mother! My dear old grandfather and my 
poor dead uncle! Never again will they come 
for milk to the house of their children!’ 

‘*Freely translated, that was what they 
were saying. ’’ 

**But what did it all mean?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Well, it appears that these Betsies believe 
in the transmigration of souls. They think 
that the spirits of their dead relatives enter the 
bodies of animals or reptiles, and continue to 
live near their former abodes. These yellow- 
spotted snakes, it seems, are quite common 
there ; they are a species of small python, rather 
sluggish creatures, and harmless, I think. 

‘*The Betsies believe that their ancestors are 
living on among them, in the form of these 
| serpents. Hence they let them come and go 
|as they please about their houses, and even 
feed them with milk, as we do house cats at 
home. The ones which I had killed had been 
accustomed to come to the house which we had 
rented—and here I had been and slaughtered 
all of them! 

‘‘Well, sir, within ten minutes five hundred 
natives, or more, had gathered round the house 
to view the rueful spectacle. It was all Greek 
to me at the time, but I shall not soon forget 
the reproachful looks, the lamentations and 
the accusing fingers of those aggrieved Betsies. 
There is something solemn in such a crowd of 
distressed faces—all looking their grief and 
indignation at you at once. I didn’t know 
what to do; and there was nothing I could say 
which they would understand. 

‘*Nor was that the worst. More natives kept 
coming; and as is always the case at such a 
time, the hoodlums of the place soon began to 
| gather ; for there are always hoodlums in every 
town, black or white. Grief at first was the 
| only sentiment displayed; but pretty soon 
there were hoots and menacing shouts. Evi- 
dently I was in for trouble. 
| ‘**Just then I caught sight of Bowers and 
| his friend, standing at a distance, looking at 
the crowd. They could not make out what 
had happened. I shouted to them and told 
them what the matter was—as nearly as I 
understood it myself. They approached nearer 
and tried to argue with the people. But the 
trouble had gone too far. Unable to pacify 
| the natives, they appealed at length to a native 
policeman who appeared on the scene. He 
ran to report the disturbance to the French 
| prefect, who sent five gendarmes to rescue me. 
| ‘*Meantime I had barricaded the house gate, 
| and was going to defend myself there as best 

‘I could. Bedlam had broken loose outside. 
| Luckily for me, the Betsies are not very war- 
| like, and the French do not allow them to 
carry knives or firearms. The five gendarmes 
shouldered their way through the crowd, took 
me between them, and got me out without any 
of us suffering much damage. The natives 
| supposed that I was being arrested for killing 

the snakes. 

‘*As for me, I was only too glad to be 
‘arrested.’ The greatly amused gendarmes 
rushed me back to the little coasting steamer, 
which was still in port, and put me aboard; 
and that evening I went back to Tamatave, 
| where it was politely intimated to me that I 
|had become persona non grata, and had 
better go elsewhere. 

**T took the hint, and left the island by the 
same French liner which had brought me 
| there. One night in Madagascar was enough 
for me. But Doctor Bowers is still there, I 
and doing well.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is better to be ashamed of never having 

done anything to be proud of than to be 
proud of never having done anything to be 
ashamed of. 


O doubt remains of the popularity of the 

postal savings-banks. The eighteen hun- 
dred offices which are now receiving deposits 
seem not to meet the demand. At any rate, 
the Postmaster-General intends to authorize 
almost all postmasters to become assistant gov- 
ernment bankers. 


HE trail of Daniel Boone and the early 
pioneers westward across Missouri, already 
commemorated by markers, is now to be further 
indicated by a broad, modern highway. Pas- 
sing across the central part of Missouri, it will 
touch the places most closely connected with 
the early history of the state. 
T has been announced unofficially that Pres- 
ident Taft will select November 30th as 
Thanksgiving day this year. This relieves 
the suspense that is felt every time the last 
Thursday in November is the last day of the 
month. The fattening of the turkey may now 
proceed with detinite knowledge of the date 
when it must be completed. 


ACH new means of swift travel enlarges 

the boundaries of life and shrinks dis- 
tance—the aeroplane most of all. The degree 
to which it has become an accepted fact in 
modern life may be seen by the suggestion of 
a European aviator that direction pointers be 
placed at suitable intervals through all the 
Continental countries. His idea is to have 
huge arrows laid down, of such a size that 
a person a mile in the air can distinguish the 
points of the compass. 


N American in business in England com- 
ments on the difference between English 
and American ways of trading. ‘*The Ameri- 
can,’’ he says, ‘‘sees something, and on the 
spur of the moment thinks he wants it, and so 
buys it. Later on he finds that he didn’t need 
it and that it wasn’t what he thought it was, 
becomes dissatisfied and wants to exchange it. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, weighs 
every advantage and every disadvantage before- 
hand, and if he buys, it is only because he is 
satisfied of three things: that he needs the arti- 
cle, that it suits him, and that the price is 
right. Then he keeps it.’’ 


& 


TOO FEW CADETS. 
T= young men of the United States seem 


& 


less enthusiastic than formerly over the 

prospect of wearing shoulder-straps and 
commanding troops. In many cases, there is 
little competition for appointments to West 
Point. Over one hundred vacancies are re- 
ported in the class that will enter next year ; 
almost the same number of vacancies existed 
in the classes that entered this year and last 
year. For several years the cadet corps has been 
but three-fourths of its authorized strength. 

Yet the War Department has greater need 
than ever for a full corps of cadets. We have 
a larger standing army, and require more 
officers. To meet the need, new regulations, 
intended to make it easier to keep the cadet 
corps full to its limit of five hundred and fifty- 
three men, were recently adopted. As noted 
elsewhere on this page, the Congressional reap- 
portionment will enlarge the corps. The youth 
of the land, however, fail to make use of their 
opportunities. 

The government considers a standing army a 
national necessity. In every way it seeks to 
make the profession of arms attractive to the 
right kind of young men. The physical and 
mental standards, although high, are such as 
young Americans can meet. The future colonel 
or general is paid even while receiving an 
excellent education at West Point. As an 
active officer he gets a good salary, in addi- 
tion to rent, medical attendance and certain 


| allowances. For his later years, he is assured 
|a pension or retired pay until his death. 


| | Throughout his life his social position is 


|high. With such attractions, appointments to 
| West Point should not go begging. 

American boys do not lack patriotism or 
courage. They would flood the enlistment 
offices and recruiting stations at the least 
whisper of war now, as they did in 1898. But 
not many of them care to enter the regular 
army, and of those who do care for a warlike 
career, more choose the navy than the army. 
Army life seems to be losing its lure. In the 
service itself, officers frequently resign and use 
in private business the splendid education 
which the government gave them for the pur- 
pose of the army. 

Disturbed at this state of affairs, the War 
Department is urging all members of Congress 
to see that the appointments to West Point 
from their districts are filled. 


* & 


NEVER TOO MANY. 


However full the world, 
There is room for an honest man. 
Selected. 


A GREAT PROBLEM. 

NY competent observer who should be 
asked to name the most momentous facts 
in American industrial and political life 

would undoubtedly mention as one of them the 
national dislike of the great combinations of 
capital commonly known as trusts. 

There is no blinking the fact that much of 
this dislike is justified. The great corporations 
have been, in many cases, both lawless and 
selfish ; not only accepting but demanding illegal 
rebates from railroads, bribing legislators, and 
maintaining a seale of wages and prices that is 
unfair both to labor and to the consumer. 

This national disapproval crystallized in the 
passage of the Sherman antitrust act, so long 
laxly enforced, but recently so interpreted by 
the Supreme Court as to lead to an order for 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company. Upon 
the decision of the court now depends the 
validity of more than eleven hundred ‘‘holding 
companies,’’ with more than eight thousand 
subsidiary corporations, and capital to the al- 
most incredible amount of ten billion dollars. 
Business and what is loosely and yet quite 
accurately termed ‘‘prosperity’’ are waiting 
anxiously to see if these companies, too, are to 
be dissolved. 

The question is one which we, as a people, 
must approach without enmity and without 
prejudice, if we hope to reach a satisfactory 
solution. We must learn to admit that the 
principle of combination is economically and 
politically sound; that a great corporation can 
do its work more cheaply and with less waste 
and duplication than a number of smaller 
concerns ; that industrial peace is economically 
better than indiscriminate competition; and 
that the introduction of machinery and the 
economic saving incident to it has rendered a 
return to former conditions impossible. 

The United States is not the only nation 
that has had to face this problem. Germany 
and Great Britain have had to meet it; but 
they have met it differently and quite satis- 
factorily to themselves. Instead of restricting 
the combination of capital, they encourage it; 
but they make legislative corruption impossible, 
and they check unfair business methods. The 
result is a business security, a regularity of 
employment, a distribution of the benefits of 
enterprise, modern machinery and economic 
conservation unknown in America, and impos- 
sible either under a system of unreasonable 
competition or of absolute prohibition. 

The belief that the Sherman act should be 
repealed or amended has been lately expressed 
by many public men known to be whole- 
hearted friends of the people. They declare 
that they have not the slightest wish to see a 
removal of the restrictions upon the trusts. 
Their attitude, indeed, is rather a recognition 
of the fact that the trusts need more restric- 
tion, but of another kind. They wish not to 
see them destroyed, but rather made useful to 
the whole people. 

co 


“MEN’S CLOTHES. 
“CNHIRT-SLEEVE diplomacy,’’ which was 
supposed to belong to the United States, 
has been succeeded by shirt-sleeve legis- 
lation, which belongs, of all countries, to Great 
Britain. 

During the hot spell of last month a member 
of the House of Commons suddenly threw off 
his coat, and declared that he would not put 
it on again even if objection was made. His 
fellow members, although at first shocked, in 
a little while followed his example, and all 
were soon legislating in shirt-sleeves. 

Time was, and not so long ago, either, when 
no member thought of entering the House of 
Commons except in a black frock coat and a 
silk hat. Then some one introduced the round 
hat. The light-colored ‘‘sack’’ suit came next, 
and after a little period of suspicion was ac- 
cepted. The American straw hat followed, 
and now come shirt-sleeves! Yet the British 
Empire has not even tottered. 

What a farce this affair of clothing is, and 








yet how seriously we take it! Only a few years 
ago an attempt was made by men in some of 
the larger American cities to introduce the 
shirt-waist costume. It was cool, neat, and 
wholly unobjectionable, yet many who adopted 
it were asked to withdraw from hotel dining- 
rooms and theaters. 

This year, however, during the hot week in 
the beginning of July, men dressed only in shirt 
and trousers were accepted at hotels as a matter 
of course, and no one thought of objecting. 

The degree of undress that is permitted is 
also amusing. A man may take off coat, waist- 
coat and suspenders and be acceptable, but he 
cannot take off coat alone-and sit in shirt- 
sleeves, or coat and waistcoat and sit with his 
suspenders on. 


What is the social stigma that attaches to’ 


suspenders and the waistcoat? 
* © 


TIME’S COURSE. 


Time’s waters will not ebb, nor stay. 
Power cannot change them, but love may. 
John Keble. 
* 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 
HE warning that indications point toa 
recurrence of infantile paralysis, uttered 
by no less an authority than Dr. Simon 
Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, is a matter of moment to every home 
in America where there are children. 

The disease is one of the most serious to 
which the young are subject, for not only is 
the mortality high, but most of those who 
recover are left crippled for life. 

Medical knowledge has found the cause of 
the disease in a microbe so small that it will 
pass through the densest porcelain filters, and 
so tenacious of life that freezing and drying 
with caustic potash have little effect upon it. 
A small amount of heat, on the other hand, 
destroys it, and so do such simple disinfectants 
as peroxid of hydrogen and menthol. 

The germ is believed to find entrance to the 
system through the nose and mouth, and to be 
given off through the same channels. Not 
only is the disease contagious as between one 
who has it and those with whom he comes in 
contact, but ‘‘carriers’? who have themselves 
escaped the usual resulting paralysis may 
nevertheless convey the germs to others. From 
three to thirty-three days may elapse from the 
time of exposure to the appearance of the rest- 
less, highly nervous state which marks the 
beginning of the attack. 

Precaution is of more importance than treat- 
ment, for no treatment of proved efficacy has 
yet been discovered. When a case has made 
its appearance the sufferer should be absolutely 
quarantined. Children should be kept out of 
school and away from any public gatherings in 
a@ community where the disease has made its 
appearance, and this for thirty days. The 
frequent cleansing of the mouth and the nasal 
passages with a mild antiseptic is also a wise 
precaution which no parent should neglect. 

It may seem hard to keep a child out of 
school for a month, but it is better than to 
have him go through life with an arm hanging 


useless at his side. 
*® © 


MORE CONGRESSMEN. 


HERE are those who have so poor an 
:} opinion of Congressmen that they regard 

the increase in the membership of the 
national House of Representatives as an 
unmitigated calamity. For among certain 
people it is the fashion to decry contemporary 
Congresses, and to declare that the only good 
Congress is a dead one. The country, how- 
ever, must get along with the live Congresses— 
whether small or large. 

If the contemporaries of the present body, 
however, could look with the eyes of the future 
at its action in adding forty-two to its number 
to represent the increased population of the 
country, not many of them, it is safe to say, 
would condemn it. 

Even with four hundred and thirty-three 
members, the House will be much smaller than 
either the French Chamber of Deputies or the 
British House of Commons; and it will be not 
a great deal larger than the lower branch of 
the New Hampshire Legislature. There are 
large and there are small legislative bodies. 
The size is not important. What is important 
is that the people should have the kind of 
legislature that pleases them. The enlarged 
national Congress seems to be of that kind, for 
the last Republican House approved the in- 
crease; the present Democratic House repeated 
the action of its predecessor, and the Senate 
was led to agree to it by the votes both of 
Republicans and of Democrats. 

The addition of forty-two members to the 
House automatically adds forty-two members 
to the electoral college, since there is one presi- 
dential elector for each Congressional district. 
Should the states which went Republican in 
1908 go the same way in 1912, thirty-two of 
these new electors will be Republicans and ten 
Democrats. 

The enlargement of the House also increases 
automatically the number of possible cadets in 
West Point Military Academy by forty-two, 
and of the midshipmen in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy by eighty-four. Furthermore, it 
enlarges the national party conventions, since 





representation in these conventions rests on 
a basis of Congressional districts, Apropos 
of this, it is interesting to notice that the new 
districts are so distributed that the change will 
increase the influence of the Northern delegates 
in the Democratic conventions and decrease 
the power of the Southern delegates in the 
Republican conventions. 

An immediate result of the enlargement of 
Congress will be the election of Congressmen 
at large from those states in which the biennial 
session of the legislature was adjourned before 
the delegation from the state was increased. 
When Arizona and New Mexico are admitted 
by proclamation of the President the House 
will be still further increased by two members. 


& & 


THE SPECIAL- DELIVERY LETTER. 


F course it could never have happened unless 

aman had been entrusted with it. ‘It’ was 
the letter, unimportant on the whole, dealing 
mainly with buttons, that Mrs. Brandt was writing 
to her mother, Mrs. Clement. But fate, in the 
shape of young Mr. Roger Peel intent on paying 
a party call, rang the bell, and changed its native 
innocence to disaster. 

“Perhaps you’ll mail it for me?” Mrs. Brandt 
said. “I suppose you never forget letters?” 

Mr. Peel, with fervent protestations as to his 
high trustworthiness, put it into his pocket, and 
then promptly forgot all about it for nearly a week. 

“Why doesn’t mother match those buttons for 
me?” wondered Mrs. Brandt. “I can’t get on 
with Peggy’s dress at all without them.” Meau- 
while in the distant city a worried grandinother 
fretted herself and her two unmarried daughters 
about the unwonted silence. 

“Why doesn’t Anna write?” she demanded. 
“It’s a fortnight since she sent me any word about 
the baby’s teething.” 

“QO mother,” said Clara, her youngest, sooth- 
ingly, “it isn’t much over a week, really! And 
perhaps you’ll hear to-day.” 

“But Anna has such foolish new ideas!” per- 
sisted the old lady. ‘“‘Now I was a natural mother. 
Children’s care seemed to come to me by instinct. 
Anna has too many advanced theories.” 

She worried the day by, and at last sleep 
descended upon the care-worn family. In the 
meantime Mr. Peel had discovered Mrs. Brandt’s 
unmailed letter in the pocket of his evening 
clothes, and with the speed that is born only of 
guilt, he thumped on a special-delivery stamp, and 
took it to the post-office himself. 

At half past twelve the city household was peace- 
fully slumbering; at a quarter of one the electric 
bell buzzed and buzzed insistently. 

Mrs. Clement sat bolt upright in bed. 

“It’s a telegram from Anna!” she cried. 
baby’s worse! O Clara, Ruth, hurry!” 

After a few moments of necessary delay, « 
drowsy messenger boy thrust the delayed letter 
into Ruth’s hand. 

“What does it say? What does it say?” wailed 
Mrs. Clement. “Tell me quickly!” 

“Oh, I don’t dare look!” said Ruth, shuddering 
—she had inherited her mother’s temperament for 
bridge-crossing. “It’s a special delivery.” 

But the more practical Clara took it from her 
limp grasp and opened it, then burst out laughing. 

“O mother, it’s just buttons!” 

“Has he swallowed them?” shrieked Mrs. Clem- 
ent. “Give me my kimono! Help me get ready! 
I'll take the two-thirty train.” 

“No, no!” explained Clara. “Anna just wants 
buttons for Peggy’sdress. It’sdated a week ago.” 

At last the meaning reached Mrs. Clement's 
fear-ridden mind, and instead of taking the train, 
she went to bed, relieved although indignant. 

But young Mr. Peel is still explaining how it 
happened, for, as he himself says, “che never for- 
gets to mail a letter.” 


“The 
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THE KEY. 


N associated charities’ secretary turned one 

day from an outgoing caller to a friend who 

had dropped in for a moment’s greeting. He was 
plainly, like Elihu the Buzite, “full of matter.” 

“Did you ever hear,” he asked, “of the woma! 
who was so distressed by the introduction of kero- 
sene? She wanted to know, if kerosene was to be 
used everywhere, whatever would become of tlic 
poor whales! I am reminded of her constantly in 
my interviews with many of our volunteer workers. 
Sympathy is a fine thing—a noble thing if applied 
to the right object and not toothickly sugar-coated, 
but this ‘poor whale’ sympathy — You can’t im- 
agine unless you’ve seen it yourself how mucli 
harm it can do.” 

“What’s the cause of it?” the friend inquired. 

The answer came instantly: ‘Untrained imay- 
inations. Why, man, it takes more good, still 
training of the imagination to learn how to hel) 
people than it does to be a great actor, ten times 
over. Lots of it’s skin-deep with an actor; it’s 
got to be soul-deep with the man or woman wh 
is going to be a real neighbor. If I were a milliou- 
aire, I’d endow a chair somewhere for training i!) 
the art and science of applied imagination, ai: 
nobody should be allowed to touch social work 
who hadn’t taken the full course—except the rar 
few who have taken the degree from life. Yes. 
sir,—imagination—that’s the key.” 

The social imagination needed by America 
to-day is a new demand, too large to be met in 
moment. It means some understanding at leas! 
of the customs, ideals, modes of thought, of th 
races who are coming to us year by year—soric 
realization of the conflict of Western ideas anc 
age-long traditions, some glimpse, however dim, 
of the new and greater ideals that are to come 
A task great enough, truly, to discourage 4!)) 
except heroic hearts. 

And yet in every city, in every village and coun 
tryside, there are quiet souls who, without thi- 
knowledge, have solved their corner of the prob 
lem, all unknowing that it was a problem; and 
the rule by which they have solved it—the grei! 
rule for the training of the social imagination 
was given by an Oriental nineteen centuries ago. 


























CURRENT EVENTS 














Co adjourns.—The first session of 
the 62d Congress, which, in accordance 
with the summons of the President to pass the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, began April 4th, 
adjourned August 22d. It passed not only 
the reciprocity bill, but other tariff measures 
revising the woolen, cotton, steel and chemical 
schedules, and enlarging the free list. 


& 


he Wool Tariff bill was vetoed by the 
President, August 17th, and the free list 
. bill, August 18th, on the ground that informa- 
tion on which a revision should be based had 
not yet been secured by the tariff commis- 
sion, and that no changes should be made till 
they could be made intelligently. ‘The Demo- 
cratic majority in the House, with the assist- 
ance of 22 Republicans, attempted to override 
the veto, but failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds vote. ® 
he Cotton Tariff bill, which reduced the 
duties on cotton goods 21 per cent., ad 
valorem, to which the Senate added a revision 
of the duties on steel and iron, chemicals and 
cotton machinery, and a provision for reciproc- 
ity with Canada in bituminous coal, was also 
vetoed, August 22d, for the same reasons as 
the wool tariff bill. ie 
he New States.—Instead of attempting 
to override the President’s veto of the bill 
admitting Arizona and New Mexico to the 
Union, Congress adopted a new resolution, 
admitting the territories after Arizona has 
removed from its constitution the provision for 
the recall of judges, and New Mexico has 
reconsidered the provisions which make its 
constitution difficult of amendment. The Pres- 
ident approved the new resolution August 21st. 


a 


Fae gq ites Senate committee’s mi- 
nority report on the arbitration treaties 
with England and France, made public August 
2ist, recommends ratification without material 
change, pfovided it is understood that nothing 
in the treaties authorizes the submission to arbi- 
tration of the Monroe doctrine or other ‘*purely 
governmental policy.’? The majority report, 
summarized last week, proposed to secure the 
same understanding by omitting from the 
treaties a clause which might be interpreted as 
requiring America to arbitrate such matters. 
The President, in an address before the Grand 
Army encampment in Rochester, New York, 
August 23d, said that neither the Monroe doc- 
trine nor immigration regulations came within 
the class of disputes intended to be covered by 
the treaties as drafted, and that the British 
foreign secretary agreed with this view. 


greta and the Presidency.—In a 
letter to the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, published August 2ist, former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote that he hoped his friends 
would ‘‘see to it that no movement is made to 
bring me forward for the nomination in 1912. 
I would esteem it a genuine calamity if such 
a movement were undertaken. ’’ 


Cay 


ritish Labor Troubles.—The strike of 

dock hands and seamen, which began in 
England in July, was succeeded, on August 
17th, by a strike of railroad men. More than 
200,000 of them stopped work. Fifty thousand 
troops were called out to preserve order and 
to protect the men who remained at work. 
The strike was settled, two days later, by an 
agreement for the appointment of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the grievances. 
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viation.—W. G. Beatty, at the Chicago 
aviation meet, August 19th, remained in 
the air, with a passenger, three hours and 45 
minutes, or more than 25 minutes longer than 
any other airman in this country or abroad. 
At the same meet, Lincoln Beachey reached an 
altitude of 11,642 feet, which is 500 feet higher 
than the best. previous achievement. 


te) 


Baga serned Appointments.— John G. 
A. Leishman, now ambassador to Italy, 
has been appointed ambassador to Germany, 
to succeed David Jayne Hill, resigned; 
Thomas F. O’Brien, ambassador to Japan, 
has been appointed ambassador to Italy; 
Charles P, Bryan, minister to Belgium, has 
been appointed to the post made vacant by Mr. 
©’ Brien’s transfer; Larz Anderson of Massa- 
chusetts has been appointed minister to Bel- 
sium; John R. Carter, now minister to the 
Balkan States, has been transferred to the post 
of minister to Argentina; to the place thus 
made vacant, John B. Jackson, now minister 
to Cuba, has been appointed; Arthur M. 
Beaupré, now minister to the Netherlands, 
has been transferred to Cuba: and Lloyd 
Bryce of New York has been appointed min- 
ister to the Netherlands. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of | | 


| of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


Byer acomeseagae of the Arc.—Recent deter- | 


minations, by various methods, of the 
temperature of the electric are, give 3, 500° Cen- 
tigrade, or say 6,300° Fahrenheit, as the most 
probable average value. This is the greatest 


temperature that has yet been artificially pro- | 


duced. ® 


A Great Experimental Tank. — The | 


new national experimental tank at Bushy 


Park, England, intended for experiments to 


determine the best forms of ships’ hulls, has a | 
main waterway 500 feet | 
long, 30 wide, and 12/ 


feet 3 inches deep. Its 
walls and floors are of 
concrete two to three 
feet thick. A large steel 
carriage for towing the 
models is driven by 
four motors, and may 
be run at any speed 
up to 15 miles an 
hour. The carriage 
carries dynamometers 
and other recording ap- 
paratus for registering 
the resistance experienced by the models in 
moving through the water. The models are 
made of hard paraffin wax, about two inches 
thick, and are generally about 20 feet long. 
The length varies, according to the form. The 
models are exact imitations of the ships built, 
or to be built, on the same plans. 


& 


C Gigantic Snails.—The island 
of Ceylon is suffering from an extraordinary 
invasion of snails, which attain a length of 
between four and five inches. In some places 
they literally cover the ground, and even enter 
the villages. They are naturally scavengers, 
but after the material that they prefer to feed 
on has been exhausted they cause great damage 
to vegetation in the fields. Their advance can 
be arrested by means of ditches. Trees are 
protected by surrounding the trunks with rings 
of coco bark impregnated with tar or pitch. 


& 


ses of Feldspar.—The exploitation of 

the many feldspar deposits of the United 
States is rapidly increasing, owing to the ex- 
tensive use of this mineral in the manufacture 
of pottery, enamel ware, enamel brick and 
electric ware. It is also used for binding to- 
gether the materials of emery or carborundum 
wheels, as well as, to some extent, in the 
manufacture of opalescent glass and artificial 
teeth. It is also useful for preparing scouring 
soaps and window washes, because being slightly 
softer than glass, it is not liable, like the quartz 
contained in some soaps, to abrade the surface. 
Feldspar employed in pottery must be nearly 
free from iron-bearing minerals such as biotite, 
garnet, hornblende and black tourmalin. 


& 





AM rtificial Seasoning.— The practise of 
artificial seasoning of timber has grown 
greatly within recent years. Seasoning that 
would occupy three or four years by natural 
processes cah be accomplished in proper kilns 
in from three or four days to as many weeks. 
‘The work is done in closed-in buildings, capable 
of holding from 20,000 to 50,000 cubic feet of 
timber. The floor is gently sloping, and the 
timber is gradually passed down it. A fan 
draws air over the surfaces of a steam-heater, 
and this air passes through the piles of boards 
or planks which are separated about an inch. 
The air enters at the lower end in order to carry 
the moisture derived from the timber that has 
been longest in the kiln to that which has just 
been introduced at the upper end. The reason 
for this is that in seasoriing, the air must be 
charged with moisture at the beginning, and 
only dry at the later stages. Without this 
precaution the timber would be ‘‘case-dried, ’’ 
the interior remaining damp, and afterward it 
would warp and crack. 
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lacial Erosion.—Of late years the theory 

of the glacial excavation of large valleys 
has, in the opinion of some English and 
French geologists, been pushed further than 
the facts warrant. E. A. Martel maintains 
that glaciers have exercised only an indirect 
influence in the excavation of valleys. Accord- 
ing to his view, the erosion is produced rather 
by torrents of water formed by the melting of 
the ice under a glacier than by the grinding 
of the ice itself. It has been customary to 
ascribe valleys having a profile resembling the 
letter U to glacial action, while those having 


'the profile of the letter V are produced by 


other erosion. But Martel holds that the form 
of the valley depends on the nature of the rock, 
and not on the manner of excavation. He 
finds proof of this in the catastrophe that 
accompanied the boring of the Loetschberg 
tunnel, where in following a U-shaped valley 
a V-shaped depression filled with movable 


| material and water was encountered. 
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Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























for the flow of thought, 


“A good pen is a conduit 
but a poor pen is a dam.”’ 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 

Sample card of 12different styles 

and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN ge. * 
Broadway, w York 








STAMP ad all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
razil, Peru, Cape G.H. , Mexico, 
m, 5e. 1000 


Natal, Java, a and Albw c Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 5c. 1000 hinges 
. Agts. wtd., 50° List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, M 
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You easily 
learn to type 
write letters 
for y r 
friends and in offices, earn a k et of money; at the same time ft 
yourself for a good salary later on by getting the “ onde 1 
Bennett Typewriter Complete po does busine 
Over 20,000 now in successful ope ration. 
You can carry the Bennett easily with your school bo« 
it at school, at home—everywhere. We guarantee it ‘Let. Us 
Prove This. Write fe Spee ial offe r no obligation 
oreign address : 75 Ca m Street, Lx i ( 


B. W. J. Bennett Typewriter ‘Co., 366 Socndoue, New York 
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1912 bicycle. Write for spec iP offer 












Finest Guaranteed 

1912 Models | o $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture A. Tires 
1910 and 1911 Models 

all best ry onan o $12 
We Ship JS le without a 
cent deport, yey ne freight, and allow 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Bic is le Dealers: can sell 
bicycles under your own name plate at d 
our prices. Orders filled same day receiver 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and_repairs for all ma. 
of bicycles at Aal/ xs sal price Do not buy ntil 
et our catalogues and offer. //’ rite n 


ME, AD c YC LE CO., Dept. F 50, CHIC AGO. 
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Summer Pleasures 
are enjoyed by thousands of women who are im 
mune from complexion worries. They are the 





users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles — that are never ope! or disfig 
ured by — sure to the elements, and as 


in always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 
refreshing, pure and harmless. 


Refuse substitutes. 
The may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, s5oc.a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Send so 
cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
| French Perfumers 
Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street 











“Better 


Baking” 


--for North —East —West— South. 


A little flour booklet- 
may we send it to you 
free? 


Not a recipe book, but a 
book about 4erter flour — 
how it’s better—why it’s 
better —and the proof. 


Occident Flour is the ut- 
most in the milling art. 
Made from top market 
priced Northern Premium 
Wheat, 


tested by Chemists for food 


values, by Expert Bakers, daily, for 


perfect oven results. 


Occident Flour is good enough to 
carry our Money-back Guarantee for 


better results in your baking 
you’ve had with any 


than 


other flour— 


better baking or your money refunded: 


If there IS a better flour, don’ 
Don’t you want to 


want to know it? 
read the booklet about it? 
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HE morning shone, and I would walk 
To drink the healing air, 
Nor had a friend with whom to talk 
And say, “The morn is fair!’’ 


Lonely I wandered on my way 
Along the countryside, 

By garden-bloom, in bright array, 
And meadow daisy-pied. 

In woodland paths, where willows lean 
To hear the brooklet’s song, 

And oaks lift up their heads serene 
Rejoicing to be strong; 

When lo! a something spoke within 
That bird and flower and tree— 

All living, growing things were kin 
And very part of me; 

And every scene familiar grew, 
And wore the friendly face 

Of old acquaintances I knew 
In childhood’s days of grace. 

I saw the little birdling fly 
In safety thro’ the air, 

Finding his path as sure as I 
In the same Father’s care. 

I saw the lilies of the field 
With radiant beauty shine 

As when their glory was revealed 
On plains of Palestine. 

I heard the lambkin’s plaintive bleat 
As up the hill it trod, 

And thought upon the weary feet 
Of the dear Lamb of God. 

The shepherd hastened down the hill 
In answer to its cry. 

Unto the least could come no ill 
While he stood watching by. 

And aye, no more was I forlorn, 
So clear I read that He, 

My Shepherd and My Friend, that morn 
Had walked and talked with me! 
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A PASSENGER ON THE “EMPRESS.” 


may HE steamship Empress of 
= Korea came through the 
straits and into Puget Sound, 
and warped up to the dock in Van- 
couver, full of silks and teas. In 
the steerage were two hundred 
Japanese and Chinese, and in the 
cabin were forty-five American 
and English people, among them seventeen 
American missionaries. 

‘*We shall have a bad passage,’’ the second 
officer had jokingly remarked, as they loosed 
from their dock in Yokohama. ‘‘We expect 
two days of storm for every missionary. ’’ 

The missionaries had returned this good- 
natured banter in kind, for they were accus- 
tomed to it, and fully able to give and take 
good-natured repartee. And now, as the calm 
and pleasant voyage was nearing its end, the 
young officer said : 

‘*T think we must credit it to the mission- 
aries. They helped to bring up the average. 
A fine lot of people, but what an assortment! 
There are Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, two or three kinds of Pres- 
byterians, and others. We seem to export all 
the kinds of religion we have. I should think 
it would confuse the poor heathen. However, 
they are good people on the ship. 

‘*See that young fellow? He’s a doctor. 
That little medicine-chest he has was given him 
by a European nation in recognition of his hav- 
ing pulled some of their men through a bad time 
with dysentery. A fine case, too; I’m told it 
cost sixty dollars. Splendid fellow, but a bit 
run down. Coughs a good deal, I notice.’’ 

He did cough a little, but was very cheerful 
about it. 

‘It’s nothing much,’”’ he said. ‘I’ve a 
touch of tuberculosis. I don’t look it, do 1? 
1’ll soon be all right. A few months outdoors 
in the mountains, and I’ll be as good as new. 
We’ ve been in a very trying climate. If a man 
has a weak spot anywhere the climate finds it. 

‘*T don’t really think this was my weak 
spot. My lungs were perfectly sound. But I 
was a little run down. I had been fighting 
smallpox, diphtheria, and watching and pre- 
paring for the plague, and must have been 
getting a little the worse for wear. Then I 
had a number of lepers and several very bad 
cases of tuberculosis. 

‘*T never dreaded the leprosy; that is not so 
very formidable to an American or European 
who will keep clean and exercise reasonable 
caution. But tuberculosis was all about us. I 
think I should have resisted it but for one case 
that I had to deal with very constantly. It 
was an operative case, and the anesthetic went 
bad, and he coughed in my face. I could not 
stop to take care of myself; I went ahead with 
the operation. Oh, yes, he got well, and isa 
useful man. And I shall be well again. 

‘*And when I am well? Why, I shall go back, 









of course. Nothing could keep me from it. 
Why, I make the lame walk and cause the blind 
to see. And best of all, I help them to a new 
hope and a new life. Who could ask for any- 
thing better or greater than that?’’ 

When the ship reached the dock he set forth 
in the rain to find lodgings for some unaccom- 
panied women, one of whom had been ill on 
board. 


**T hardly think that missionary will bring 
two days of storm,’’ remarked one of the pas- 
sengers. 

So he returned to his own land with the 
cloud of sickness shadowing his head, but into 
the lives of others he had brought nothing but 
sunlight. 

May there be light also for him! 


® © 


THE KING AND MELANIE. 


ING George is not destitute of the tact and 
graciousness which made his father beloved, 
even though he may not possess them in so 

remarkable a degree. The little incident which 
follows was printed in the New York Sun. It 
gives a pleasing glimpse of the new King, and 
implies his entire approbation of the entente cor- 
diale with the nation across the Channel. 


Mélanie is a little French servant, who lives 
with an English family in London. She has not 
been there very long, and has not had time to learn 
the language. But she is generally pleased with 
her English life, except that she 8 that it rains 
a great deal, and that the sky is often gloomy with 
the smoke of the great city. 

The other day she was sent by her mistress to 
scoempeny Miss Jenny, the daughter of the house, 
in e Park. When she arrived there, and was 
about to cross the Row, she was brought to a 
standstill by a large crowd. Knowing e 
English are serious people, who do not waste their 
time merely for the pleasure of wasting it, she 
waited to see what would neapee. 

And presently the King and the Queen went by 
on horseback. Riding in front of them were two 
of the royal children, and three equerries were 
in attendance in The King and -- 

eir 
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e rear. 
bowed right and left, and the crowd 0! 
hats and applauded with their hands, and the little 
knowing no English, but evgrehending 
from her young English companion that it was the 
sovereign of the English Tay le, cried in her native 
tongue, “‘ Vive le colt Vive la reine!” 
ow Mélanie called so loudly, and in so ‘eo! 
a voice, that every one heard, including their 
majesties, who smiled very graciously, rein- 
ing in their horses, they came close to where 
the young girl stood. She was fluttered with fear. 
ithe ng spoke, and said, in beautiful 
ench: 

“There is a person here who has greeted us in 
French; we want to thank her.” ereupon the 
young servant owned that it was she who had 
cried, “ Vive le roi!” 

Then his majesty said, “It is the first time that 
any one has called, ‘Vive le roi!’ in French since 
I came to the throne. My father often had the 
pleasure of being greeted in this way.” 

Then the Queen asked, in French, which she 
seemed to speak with less facility than the ang. 
“Have you been long in London?” and Mélanie 
answered, “About six months.” 

grits et bien x ig <M 

hg, and made his 

majesty laugh by saying that she would like Eng- 
land very much if it did not rain so constantly. 
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WISE TEACHING. 


N writing of his father, Prof. John P. Emmet, 
| Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet says that he was the 

only man he ever knew who seemed to possess 
a more than average knowledge of everything, and 
who could accomplish all he ever undertook in 
mechanics or the arts. 


From my earliest age, he seemed seldom to have 
spoken to me without attempting to teach me 
something. I can recall one of our earliest talks. 
On being asked why a robin in front of us on the 
grass would: jump sens 8 few steps and then 
suddenly stop, I was about to give an answer 
when my father said: 

“Think before you speak ; otherwise your opin- 
ion will be of no value.” 

I thought a moment, and said, “He seems to 
be looking to see if any one is coming after him.” 

My father said, ‘He is listening for his break- 
fast, but not for the bell to ring, as we have to do. 
All birds and animals which are not tame live on 
some other insect, animal or bird which they have 


catch. 
“The robin lives on earthworms, and has to get gr 


a great many of them before he has had enough. 
Now the earthworm is as busy as the robin in 
looking for his breakfast, and as he makes his 
way through the earth, the robin hears him, and 
—r just where to stick his bill in and pull him 
ou ” 


My father then explained the work of the earth- 
worms, which were countless in number, and how 
by their tunneling they brought the earth to the 
surface, gave it air, and made it so that vegetation 
could exist, and that the earth would become a 
desert but for this constant boring by the worms. 
We could get no food without Vo gempney nor 
could we live without good air, which we get from 
vegetation. 

e thus in a few simple words explained the law 
of compensation existing throughout creation, and 
made it plain toa ene | child that there is a use 
and a purpose for everything. 


® 


TWO KINDS OF LIBERTY. 


OSHIO Markino, a member of an old Samu- 

rai family, and the author of “A Japanese 

Artist in London,” has, in that book, much 
to say of the courtesy and politeness of English 
people. He also describes his stay in America, 
an account which all good Americans will read 
with regret that one of a nation, in which kindness 
to a stranger is a law, should have such a story to 
tell of Americans. 


By no means did I feel pleasant with the way I 
was treated in California. I was spat upon more 
occasionally. Of course they were very low-class 
peoples, but even better-class peoples had not a 
very nice manner to the Japanese. 

At one time I went out with my paint-box and 
canvas to the beach near Cliff House. No sooner 
had I started to paint when several boys came to 
me. They were all older than myself. They 
broke my paint-box. They threw all the colors 
and brushes into the sea, and tore my canvas. I 
was so sad, because it took me three or four 
months, working very hard, to buy those mate- 
rials. After such experiences, I was naturally sur- 
prised with the cosmopolitan ideas of Londoners. 

Being quite ignorant of the English civilization, 
I anticipated some pebble-showers every minute. 
I waited and waited with a beating heart, but 





nothing neppenes tome at all. I ventured myself 
i the thickest crowds. Nobody took any notice 
of me. 

I took off my hat on purpose to show my black 
hair. Finally one man pushed me quite acciden- 
tally, and he touched his hand to his hat, and apol- 
ogized to me very politely. I realized at last that 
I was in a country where I could enjoy my liberty 
quite poay. 

At this time I went to a little newspaper shop to 
make a purchase. The shopkeeper treated me 
the same as his own —. I asked him if 
he had seen Japanese before. He said, “No.” 
him if he was not curious of me. 
He said, “No, sir. ou_see, sir, we ’ave our 
colonies all hover the world, sir ; white men, yellow 
men, brown men and black men are forming parts 
of the British nation, so I am not curious of a 
Japanese gentleman at all.” 

made a friendship with him at once, and I told 
him how I was treated in California. He said, 
“Thut ain’t fair, sir! Indeed, thut ain’t fair!” 


THE FIGURED CARPET 
~ By 
Robert Seaver 


N the figure of the carpet on my daddy’s study 
floor 
I used to trace the features of an elf, 
He was always looking at me from his place be- 
side the door; 
He knew me better than I knew myself, 
For when I went in the study with my lesson for 
the night 
The elf would leer and wink and grin at me, 
It somehow rather pleased him when I started to 
recite, 
For he seemed to know what the result would 


be. 
When daddy said, “‘I fear, my boy, you haven’t 
done your best,” 
I always said I’d really meant to try. 
But the canny little elf, 
Always chuckled to himself, 
“Now he knows that isn’t so, and so do I.”’ 


Though the figured study carpet was in tatters 
long ago, 
And the elf no longer waits beside the door, 
And although I wasn’t sorry in the least to see him 
go, 
As time goes on, I miss him more and more. 
Though my Vergil is forgotten, and geometry as 
well, 
I'll be always learning lessons, I expect, 
And I’d like to have him near me when I’m half 
inclined to tell . 
My conscience tales more soothing than correct. 
When conscience asks the question, “Did you do 
your level best?” ’ 
And I want to think I really meant to try, 
It might help to hear the elf 
Chuckle softly to himself, 
“Now he knows that isn’t so, and so do I.” 


* ¢ 


A GOOD WORD FOR JIM CROW. 


IARMERS are finding out that the crow is by 
F no means the black-hearted robber their 
fathers supposed him to be. Itis well enough 
to discourage his fondness for newly planted corn 
by soaking the seed in some unappetizing prep- 
aration of tar, but the man who shoots him is doing 
the farmer not a benefit, but an injury. This is 
what an Iowa farmer says about a proposed bill 
to offer a bounty on crows: 
4 
as I have 


-Any farmer that has cultivated the 
ance of the crow and studied his habits 
cannot fail to commend the legislature for killing 

e bill. 

I grant that he is mischievous, will eat corn, and, 
possibly, like boys, sometimes raid a Muscatine 
melon patch, althou have raised crows and 
melons on the same block and never caught the 
crows at it. My crow seemed to enjoy hel 
cultivate the vines and harvest the melons by 
taking the insects and worms I disturbed, but he 
paid no attention to the melons. 

He was not only an insect- and worm-eater, but 
the equal of any cat as a mouser. On one occa- 
sion, when I removed a board lying on the ground 
about arod from the barn, a mouse ran from undtr 
it toward the barn. The crow was sitting on a 
tree five rods away and thi feet above the 


over fields, especially pecan harvested 
fields or meadows, ve? art 
and rise in with something in their ks, 
which I believe was a mouse, carry it to some 
perch, and devour it. 

If lowa was deprived of her crows, it is more 
than Pg a that field-mice would multiply so 
fast tin a few years they would become an 
intolerable pest, seriously injuring the crops and 
destroying the bumblebee nests, and without bum- 
blebees to fertilize the clover-blossoms there 
would be no clover-seed. 


* ¢ 


FEROCIOUS MONSTERS. 


HE true-bred bloodhound, despite its san- 

guinary name, is a creature of silky, flop- 

ears, melancholy eyes, medium size and 
amiable disposition. So far is he, indeed, from 
the popular conception of a huge, ferocious, fiery- 
eyed monster that the bloodhound of drama is 
seldom the real thing. The “‘bloodhounds” of the 
itinerant “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” companies are 
usually mastiffs, boarhounds or great Danes; 
and many a performance, even then, has been 
marred, and its thrills turned to titters, by their 
untimely inclination to fawn upon their quarry or 
stroll inquiringly to the footlights and wag a 
friendly tail at the audience. 


In a recent volume of theatrical reminiscences,,. 
Mr. Daniel Frohman relates the career of a boar- 
hound which appeared as one of a-pair held in 
leash by the heroine of a play, and released at the 
climax of a thrilling scene to defend their mistress 
against the villain of the piece. They performed 
their part with great effect every night, struggling, 
leaping, grow ing, and finally dashing off the s' 
after which blood-curdling sounds of worrying and 
seemed to indicate that the villain had 
met a fearful fate. 

bf were indeed excited, and did strain hard 
at their leash—so hard that the actress alone could 
not have held them, and so an unseen wire was in 
the hands of a sturdy stage-hand in the wings; 
while in the wings opposite stood another stage- 








hand temptingly displaying the large, juicy pieces 





of meat for which, and not for the villain’s gore, 
they were so eager. 

e dogs were really, however, so large and 
formidable that when Mr. Frohman took them to 
walk with him near his count 
farers frequently took to fii 
at the sight of them. 

He once left Bruno, the larger, on guard over the 
house while he and a houseful of guests attended 
an evening entertainment. Returning very late, 
and in the midst of a violent thunder-storm, he 
called to the others not to leave their carriages 
until he had entered and been ized by 
Bruno, lest that faithful guardian should tear some- 
—- pieces by mistake. Slipping in by a French 
window, he felt his way in the darkness, his coat 
buttoned close round his t t in case Bruno 
should act with injudicious haste, and calling the 
ome name at every step. 

“There was no answer ; nothing but the howling 
storm outside. I made my way up-stairs to my 
own room. I heard a sound as of a tail heavily 
striking the floor. Ilit the gas. There, under my 

, was the ferocious monster, so frightened that 
I had to drag him out. I rushed down and shouted, 
‘All’s safe!’ and the others trooped in. 


home, chance way- 
it or vaulted fences 





*® 


THE CAPTAIN’S FIDDLE. 


old times, before the advent of the pianola and 
[ite graphophone, our music-loving ancestors 
had to become performers themselves or go 
without music. Not unnaturally, the ambition to 
possess a fine musical instrument occasionally 
outran a discreet judgment of the prospective 
owner’s ability to master it. 


It is related that Mr. Prince, one of the rich 
merchants of old Newburyport in the opening 
ears of the last century, became the owner of a 
ne piano. He was also the father of some charm- 
ing aughters, and a gentleman who in youth was 
a frequent caller used in age to relate that he 
“never heard but one tune gered on_ the piano 
there, and that was ‘Charlie Over the Water,’ with 
= only—and I have waited hours to hear 


Captain Faris of the same old town used to re- 
late that_a few ag earlier, in the days of the 
French Revolution, he had occasion to put into 
the port of Marseilles. He was, like many other 
seafaring men to whom on their long voyages the 
diversion and delight of melody was especially 
precious, an amateur musician with a modest 
pee in his powers. His instrument was the 

dle, and his teacher been a wanderin 
French fiddler of much skill, who had once pass: 
some months in Newburyport. d 

One evening, as he was rowing from shore to his 
ship, his boat cee close by the side of a French 

Ww 
ed 


prison ship, where suspected and condemned men 
were con by direction of the leaders of the 
Terror, then at its height. Suddenly he heard his 


name called, rowed up to the port-hole whence 
the voice had come, and where he could dimly dis- 
cern a face looking down upon him. It proved to 
belong to his old music-master. 

“Can I do —< for you?” inquired the cap- 
tain, much concerned. 

“No,” responded the gallant little Frenchman, 
with a cheerful La 7 “T die to-morrow. But, 
captain, there is one little favor I ask of you, and 
it is this: if any one asks who taught you to fiddle, 
af do not give him my name.” 

The captain never learned the ultimate fate of 
the musician,—probably he was executed, as he 
expected,—but he acce the criticism implied 
in his parting request. e hung up his fiddle, and 
never played again. 

* ¢ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


HE lapse of time seems inevitably to turn all 
wisdom into foolishness. Nowhere is the 
change more striking than in the matter of 

social customs. A writer in McCall’s Magazine, 
to back up this assertion, has culled some curious 
matter from an old volume published early in the 
last century, “The Young Lady’s Friend; A 
Manual of Practical Advice to Young Females on 
their entering upon the Duties of Life after quit- 
ting School.” 


The exercises recommended for “‘young ladies 
from fifteen to eighteen” were astonishingly mild 
and could only be indulged in with propriety “if 
arrangements were made for the eespeee You 

ht play bowls “with small and light balls to suit 
their little hands,” battledore, “the graces,” and, 
of all queer things, quoits. You might walk, too, 
if you walked with an object—to study botany or 
mineralogy. One wonders what this amiable in- 
structress would have thought of our basket-ball 
ymnasium girls. On the matter of indoor 
se I chanced upon this singular sentence: 
Making a bed is such very good exercise of the 
body that it is often prescribed by physicians 
ladies in high life who are suffering from 
ant of sufficient bodily exertion, and many a 





1 the bed-making cure still recom- 
mended? _ By the way, even the “titled ladies” 
who brooded persistently over every page of this 
book had to know how to apply leeches in that 
e of blood-letting, ey did not like them 
t | were exhorted to remember that “although 
their office is an unpleasant one to our imagina- 
tion, it is their proper calling.” Here indeed is 
the “‘professional leech.” : 
The table manners consist mainly in not refusing 
dishes, whether you like them or not. Before 
dinner in the drawing-room, which you must enter 
“with erect carriage and firm step,” “a child, a 
icture, an animal, a worked ottoman, a bunch of 
jowers, may furnish topics for conversation.’ 
Have we got beyond that yet? 


* © 


ONLY ONE EXPLANATION. 


X-GOVERNOR Adams of Colorado, who, ac- 
FE cording to a writer in the Denver News, tol 
the following story, began by declaring it to be 
libelous. Nevertheless, it is amusing, and at some 
time in the not very distant past, would have had 
all the probabilities on the side of its truth. 


An Eastern of- pooteaper once visited the 
West on a geological expedition. He put up wit! 
arancher. The first night on the ranch he slep! 
in his clothes, like the rest of the boys, out o! 
politeness, but the second night he complaine« 
about it. 7 

“I can’t stand it,” he said to the rancher. ‘‘! 
don’t seem to get my rest. My boots especiall) 
incommode me.” - 

So the meagmapto rancher stretched a cowski! 
across the shack, and that night the professo! 
slept in his Jong, white nightgown by himself. _ 

At daybreak the night foreman came in while 
the professor was still slumbering. The foremat 
cast one yy at the sleeper, then tiptoed forth. 
and said to the rancher: 

“Rather sudden, wa’n’t it?” 

“What?” the rancher asked. 

“Why, the death of the old prof.” 

“He’s not dead,” said e rancher; 
sleepin’.” : 

“Then what is he wearin’ them b’iled clothe» 
for?” snorted the foreman. “Never saw a chap 
=. out in b’iled clothes afore ’ceptin’ he we~ 

e Rad 


“he’s 
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THE LITTLE WHARF. 


BY MARY ELLERTON. 


ARL and Donald discovered it themselves 
while mother was in the post-office, and 
when she came out they ran pell-mell to 

tell her about it. 

They did not have to run far, for the post- 
office was very near the pond. It was a very 
tiny wooden house, and it stood with its feet 
almost in ‘the water, for this was a country 
post-office way down in Maine, and not like 
the city post-office some boys and girls know. 

The first thing Mrs. Day saw was the boys’ 
muddy boots, but the first thing she said was, 
‘A little boy’s wharf? How nice! I must 
see it, too!?? 

The boys each seized a hand and soon they 
reached the bridge. Sure enough! There was 
the little wharf, partly hidden by the overhang- 
ing alders. 

Dancing about with excitement, the young 
discoverers both began to talk at once. 

P as that the dandiest little wharf?’’ cried 
arl, 

_‘‘And see the gangplank out to it!” This 

from Donald. 

‘‘And the ladder on the side!?? 

‘‘And the moorings for boats !’? 

“It’s just big enough for two,’’ said Donald, 
coaxingly. ‘‘May we go out on it?’’ 

Mother assented, and in a twinkling the boys 
ducked beneath the rail and walked the plank 
to the little wharf. 

Mrs. Day watched the boys at their play. 
{t seemed quite safe, for although the wharf was 
not very big, it was evidently firm. It was 
only an old packing-case turned upside down 
in the water, but it certainly made a most 
Satisfactory wharf. A stout plank connected 
the box with the shore, and as the water was 
not deep, it made a very attractive place. 


K.R-WwitiREman 
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‘*T must find the owner of the 
little wharf,’’ Mrs. Day said to 
herself. 

‘*T am going back to the post- 
office,’’ she said aloud to the 
boys. 

When she came out of the 
post-office she was smiling, and 
she was still smiling when she 
stood on the bridge to call the 
boys. 

‘*Time to go home, boys!’’ 
she said. 

‘*Please, mother, not just 
yet!’ they exclaimed at once. 

‘*You may play here to-mor- 
row, but you must come now,’’ 
she said. 

And they did come the next 
day, bright and early. Carl 
was the first to reach the bridge. 
He stood still one moment, 
speechless with surprise. Then 
he gave a wild whoop. 

‘** Boats !’’ he called to Don- 
ald. ‘‘Twoofthem! Hurry!’’ 

It was quite true. There by 
the wharf lay two tiny boats. 
The boys examined them with 
admiring wonder, and then an- 
nexed them without question. 

That was the first of many 
surprises. Each day some new 
wonder was added to the col- 
lection. One day a fine new 
yacht, the next, a battle-ship. 
Soon a regular flotilla lay by 
the little wharf, and the boys 
spent hours there. 

But although they came early | 
and stayed late, they never saw 
the owner of the little wharf. 

‘*Wonder why he doesn’t 
come and play with the boats 
himself,’’ said Donald one day. 

**Guess he must be sick,’’ 
answered Carl, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, or p’r’aps he’s gone 
away,’’ ventured Donald. 

‘*Well, we’ll take care of his 
boats, won’t we?’’ said Carl. 
This idea seemed to please them 
both, for they gave the beloved 
little wharf an extra clean-up 
that day. 

The next morning, when they 
came for their usual play, Don- 
ald stopped to mail a letter, 
while Carl ran on to the pond. 
When Donald came out of the 
post-office, Carl came running 
to meet him. 

“QO Don, what do you 
think?’’ he cried. ‘‘The boats 
are all gone!’’ 

They hurried back to the bridge. 
a boat was in sight. 

‘*P’r’aps he’s a fairy boy,’’ suggested Don- 
ald, at last. 

‘*And he’s just magicked the boats away,’’ 
added Carl, with a mysterious note in his voice. 

They stood for some time in silence, looking 
at the empty wharf. Then they climbed under 
the rail and walked the plank very soberly. 

Donald’s quick eyes were the first to discover 
the boats. ‘‘There they are, under the bridge, 
Carl!’’ he cried. 

In haste they clambered back over the rocks. 

**Look out!’’ exclaimed Carl. ‘‘They’re all 
paint !’’ 

And so they were; every one of them had 
been freshly painted. The boys looked at them 
admiringly and longingly, but for one day, at 
least, they did not play with them. 

_ Just as soon as breakfast was over next day, 
they bolted off for the pond. Down the road 
they ran at breakneck speed, but when they 





* 


Yes, not 


reached the bridge, they stood still and stared. | 


The little flotilla, all gaily painted and look- 
ing quite enticing, was in the water, but there 
on the bridge, with his feet on the gangplank 
of the little wharf, sat a man—a stranger. 

He looked round as the boys approached, 
smiled, but said nothing. He held a fine new | 
boat in one hand, and seemed to be cutting | 
some letters on it. The boys drew nearer. | 

‘*1)-O-N’’—Donald’s eyes opened wider and 
wider—‘‘A-L-D,’’ the sharp knife cut. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Donald, ‘‘that’s my name!’’ 

‘*Right you are,’’ observed the man, quietly. 

Then he reached down beneath the bridge | 
and brought up another boat. ‘“‘CARL’’ was 
cut in fine, large letters on its side. 

The boys looked at each other and gasped. | 





The stranger smiled. ‘‘They are your own 

boats,’’ he said, but the boys still held back. 
‘* Why not call them flag-ships for your 

fleet ?’’ suggested the stranger, encouragingly. 
Donald was the first to find his voice. 


| 
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‘*He must have been a sailor,’’ said Carl, 
finding his voice at last. 

‘*Right you are, my hearty,’’ said the man. 
‘“*And I’m a sailor, too. And any boy who 
likes boats is a friend of mine. So come and 


‘*Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘but you see these | shake hands. ’’ 


boats don’t really belong to us. We just play 
with them. They really belong to the little 
boy who owns the wharf.’’ 


The boys did so gravely. 
‘*And now, my mates, shall we sail the new 
boats ?’’ cried the sailorman. ‘‘Here they are, 


**Yes, I know all about it,’’ answered the | all ready to be launched.’’ 


man, smiling still more broadly. ‘You see, 
I’m the little boy.’’ 

The two boys looked at each other in silence. 

The man whittled busily and watched them 
with kindly eyes. 
it?’’ he said, presently. 

The boys nodded, speechless. 

** You see,’’ said Donald, politely, ‘‘ we 
didn’t expect to find the boy so grown up.’’ 

‘*No, of course not,’’ said the man. ‘But I 
really was a little shaver, just like you, long, 


**Kind of a surprise, isn’t | 





**Are they really ours?’’ cried Donald. 

‘*Sure they are, my boy,’’ said the sailor. 

Two pairs of eager hands reached for the 
new boats. ‘‘Thank you! Thank you!’’ cried 
both boys at once. 

The sailorman looked pleased. 

‘*Shall we christen them now ?’’ he asked. 

The boys looked at each other; then Donald 
spoke: 

‘*Tf you please, we’d like to tell mother first.’’ 

‘*Mother knows,’’ said the man, laughing. 


long ago, and my father built this wharf and | ‘‘But off with you!’’ cried their new friend, 


made all these boats for me to play with.’’ 


| and two pairs of legs went flying up the road. 


2-3 
THE “GUINEA” WATCHMAN. 


BY CATHERINE S. FOSTER. 


a farm. It was the first time she had 

ever been in the country, and everything 
was very new and lovely to her. At first she 
felt lonely for her little friends, but that was 
before she met Captain Parsons, who lived 
next door. Perhaps she would never have 
met him if it had not been for his guinea-hen. 
The first night they were at the farm, and 
while Marian was going to bed, they heard a 
strange noise. It did not sound like a crow, 
nor a hawk, nor a hen, yet it reminded them 
of all three. They knew it was made by some 
kind of bird, and the strange noise kept up for 
such a long time that it was the last thing 
Marian heard before going to sleep, and the 
first thing she heard in the morning was the 
same noise. 

‘“‘Do you suppose that hen has been singing 
all night, mother?’’ said Marian. Her mother 
laughed, and said, ‘‘No, dear. After you went 
to sleep I decided it must be a guinea-hen, and 
probably it makes that noise night and morn- 
ing.’’ 

After breakfast Marian and her mother started 
down the road, and they saw a very pleasant- 
looking gentleman sitting with his chair tipped 
back against the next house. He seemed very 
glad to see them, and said that he loved little 
children, and hoped they would come often. 
He invited them to see his hens and chickens, 
and showed them the pasture, where there 
were many sheep and little lambs. He took 
them over his flower-gardens and pointed out 
all his favorite flowers and told Marian their 
names. Last of all, they were shown the 
splendid beehives. 

The visit was so pleasant that they almost 
forgot to ask about the very thing they came 


a. LE Marian was spending two weeks on 





for. ‘‘Please tell us about that queer noise 
we heard last night,’’ said Marian. 

¢ ‘Oh, you must mean my guinea. I hope 
you were not disturbed,’’ said the captain. 

“Oh, no indeed; nothing keeps us awake,’’ 
replied Marian’s mother. 

‘*Well, you see, guinea is a great favorite of 
mine. He belonged to a friend of mine whose 
wife would not have him around because he 
made so much noise. He never stays with 
the rest of the hens, but wanders off by him- 
self. I think he’s rather proud. He would 
not think of going to roost with the hens, but 
he has to go away up to the top of that tree 
when he goes to bed. You see, he feels im- 
portant, and thinks he has the rest of the 
hen-yard in his care. 

‘*The first spring after we had guinea I had 
a lot of fine little chickens, which I thought 
were safe enough, as I had a strong wire fence 
around their house. One night I woke up 
and thought I heard some one shouting, 
*‘What’s that? What’s that? What’s that?’ 
But when I was really wide-awake I found 
that it was only my old guinea. 

‘*Guinea kept up the noise so long that at 
last I put my head out of the window to shout 
at him. What should I see but some little 
creature in the hen-yard! I ran down-stairs, 
and found that some animal had killed six of 
my fine little chickens. You see, he must have 
had good ears,’’ said the old captain, laughing 
and looking at Marian, ‘‘for away up in that 
tree he heard what was going on before the 
hen-yard was awake. Ever since that night, 
when guinea sings what sounds like ‘What’s 
that? What’s that?’ perhaps some hen is not 
on the roost where she should be, or there is 
some unusual noise in the yard.’’ 


—~s&%--—_—_ 
PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 


I. 
My first it tastes so ve cy 
That we’d my second it if we could. 
My whole, a growth which comes in spring, 
A goodly harvest soon ’twill bring. 


II. 
rt | first a thing so good and sweet 
All Yankeedom delights to eat; 
To make of it so great a treat 
My second needs must it complete. 
But when between my whole are laid 
Luscious fruits, who’ Ta 
To eat my first for hunger’s aid, 
Were’t dangerous as some have said? 
Itt. 
A man or a piece of lowest rank 
My first its service lends; 
Who did my second gets no thank 
E’en from his dearest friend ; 
To do my third is human, sure, 
As you will all agree. 
ay whole in business will endure 
ill past is poverty. 
IV. 
My first a kindly touch may be; 
iy second fastens strong; 

And from these two you’ll quickly see 
A girl’s name—’twon’t be wrong; 
~ third when romance held its sway 

)f a wood god was the name, 
But a useful thing it is to-day. 
And my whole remains the same. 
2. A PYRAMID. 
Crosswords—A vowel; @ poem 
ble of solution ; a Spanish city. 
Centrals—Dislike. 





; to broil; capa- | 


3. DOUBLE PYRAMID. 

Crosswords—A letter near the end of the alpha- 
bet; a youth; toys much used by girls; to deviate; 
a letter about the middle of the alphabet; the 
goddess of revenge; to urge forward; distracted ; 
a company of men and women who lived about 
1846 on a common fund. : 

Centrale—The name of a festival and day held 
early in the year. 

4. A DIAMOND. 

Crosswords—A vowel; a measure; a semi-pre- 
cious substance of yellow tint; pertaining to 
quackery; what you must have if you would suc- 
ceed; to put in lines; disturbances; two conso- 
nants and a vowel; a consonant. 
Centrals—Aspiring. 

5. CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
Upper diamond—A letter in rest; also; pertain- 

A the sun; is used in boats; a letter in rest. 

ver diamond—A letter in rest; a color; to 
return; a dull color; a letter in rest. 
6. DIVIDED WORDS. 
I. 
When I my pony 12345678 
And canter and gallop like mad, 
I certainly have the 1234 5678 
That any brave horseman e’er had. 
II. 
Here’s the message as ’twas sent: 
“Itis 1234567 to be seen, my dear.” 
Here’s the message as ’twas meant: 
“It’s 123 4567 to be seen.” How queer 
The blending of two words in one 
Such a difference should make! 
Just one word, and we’re undone ; 
Loss it means; we’ve cause to quake. 
We read it over in affright— 
It’s now two words, so all is right. 
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r Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be gladly answered. 








THE GIRL GOING TO COLLEGE. 


DEN all parts of the country girls 
are making final preparations 
for their first entry into the 
untried world of college or 
boarding-school. In spite of 
the general directions given 
in the catalogues, many of 
them are wondering what 
they will need fer decorating 
their rooms or what clothes they will require. Take 
nothing that is elaborate: two or three favorite 
pictures, a few books, a washable bureau scarf, a 
durable, pretty table-cover, your beloved personal 
belongings, but not too much silver to keep pol- 
ished or too many unframed photographs or pieces 
of bric-a-brac to Keep dusted. Your time is going 
to be too precious for that; you will need it for 
study, for exercise, for the forming of friendships. 

For the same reason beware of too much lace 
and embroidery on underclothing, too much bead- 
ing through which interminable yards of baby 
ribbon must be run. College laundries are much 
harder on clothes than home laundries, and there 
are no mothers and older sisters to help you, as 
there are at home, when the weekly mending 
comes. Underwear should be of good material, 
but never elaborate. 

Have two or three pretty reception or evening 
gowns that button up the back, if you will, but by 
all means have your favorite school dress, the one 
in which you will live, button quickly and easily 
up the front, with no lace yokes and cuffs to be- 
come soiled, no draperies to catch on door-knobs, 
no silk buttons to be newly covered. 

A pretty but frail school dress means evenings 
wasted in mending, in replacing the silk braid, in 
repairing the cuffs and collar, in the thousand and 
one stitches needed to keep the dress neat. One 
college girl with the memory of many such evenings 
in her freshman year fresh in mind, had a dress 
made the next summer without regard to the pre- 
vailing style. It lasted her through both her 
sophomore and junior years, and she sometimes 
wonders if she could have taken her diploma with- 
out the extra hours which that valued dress en- 
abled her to spend in study. 

Of strong, dark red plaid woolen goods, it was 
made with a shallow side-plaited skirt, the plaits 
stitched part way down, a Norfolk jacket, belteal 
in, plain sleeves, tiny slit pockets below the belt 
and a capaci one led in the skirt. Fresh 
linen collars or ruching kept it looking neat, and 
it was so attractive that it was greatly admired 
by the other girls and by the members of the 
faculty. 

Occasionally girls who go to college are unduly 
oppressed by a consciousness of their own superior 
scholarship, a consciousness that comes from the 
natural pride of having been valedictorians or 
salutatorians or class poets in their graduating 
classes at home. 

If such is your case, keep the fact carefully to 
yourself! You will gradually discover that most 
of the other girls have also had the same distinc- 
tions that you have had, and that among so many 
valedictorians it may possibly be all you can do to 
maintain even a creditable standing! 

A college is a very democratic place; Every 
girl stands or falls by what she is herself—not by 
what she has or by what her parents are. Coming 
so recently out of the all-important little kingdom 
of home, the indifference with which the doings 
of Bob, the accomplishments of Sister Sue are re- 
ceived, may seem to you almost heartless. Your 
college mates are interested in YOU, and in what 
you can do to help, please, amuse or instruct 
them. And it all makes for independence, and 
for the development of character. 

The freshman year may justly be regarded as 
the most important one of all the college course ; 
it is then that your standards of conduct and 
scholarship are raised, your habits of serious 
study formed, and the friendships made that are 
to last you even to old age. Therefore make your 
friends slowly. Your friends in the smaller circle 
of home were largely determined by propinquity ; 
at college, where there are hundreds of girls of 
every taste and disposition, your friends are usu- 
ally a matter of selection, and a careful selec- 
tion implies both time and good judgment. 

As a rule, it is well to make your friends from 
among your own classmates, for the sake of future 
class reunions, if for nothing else! and it is always 
well to avoid those extravagant fancies for upper 
classmen or members of the faculty that are 
usually known as “crushes.” They rarely last 
long, are matters of amusement to outsiders, and 
often to the objects of the devotion. 

To sum up: the rules that hold for the well-bred, 
lovable girl in all conditions of life apply with 
double force to the freshman in school or college. 
Do not talk or laugh loud or overmuch, be con- 
siderate of others, cheerful, honest and unselfish, 
and bear in mind that the place which a girl takes 
in college during her freshman year she usually 
holds throughout her entire college course. 
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MAKING SIMPLE SILVER JEWELRY. 





silver, the first thing to learn is how to cut open- 
work designs in the sheet metal. For the vari- 
ous objects which may be made in this way, silver 
of fifteen- or sixteen-gage thickness should be | 
used. | 
Draw your design on a piece of paper and paste 
this firmly on the metal. The silver should first | 
be rubbed perfectly smooth with fine emery-cloth, 
and then covered with a thin coating of glue. | 
Rub the glue on with your fingers. When you | 
have pasted on the design put the whole thing 
under a weight, or in a press, until the glue is | 
thoroughly dry. 
The special tools needed for this kind of work 
are a drill-handle and some small drills, a saw- | 
frame, with some fine metal-workers’ saws, a small | 
iron clamp, and a box of assorted needle files. A | 
sawing-block, which cannot be bought, but which is 


|: making simple “arts and crafts” articles of 


easily made, is also necessary. This is a piece of 
hard wood three-eighths of an inch thick cut as in 
Fig. 2. In addition you will need a large vise on 
a table or bench. 

Put the sawing-block horizontally in the vise, 
secure it firmly, and clamp the silver upon it with 
the small iron clamp. Drill a hole in each corner 
of each space in the design, so that you can saw 
from one to the other of these holes. Hold the 
top of the drill firmly with the left hand, place the 
point on the exact spot where you wish to make 
the hole, turning the crank with the right hand. 
Do not press down too hard on the 
drill, as it is very brittle and will 
break easily. 

Having drilled the holes, put one 
end of the saw in the saw-frame, with 
the teeth pointing toward the handle, 
and tighten up the screw. Then put 
the other end of the saw through one 
of the drill holes, and fasten it into the upper end 
of the saw-frame so that it will be taut. Clamp 
the sawing-block in the vise with the slot toward 
you, and sit with your eyes almost on a level with 
it. Hold the silver firmly with your left hand, 
keeping the part on which you are working over 
the slot, and saw round the space in the design, 
from one drill hole to another. The saw-frame 
should be upright, with the handle underneath, 
and the cutting should be done on the down 
stroke. 

When you have sawed out in this way all the 
spaces in your design, and round the outside of it, 
put the silver perpendicularly 
in the vise, protecting it with 
a piece of chamois. Now file 
off all the irregularities left by 
the sawing, using the different 
shaped files to fit the curves 
and lines of the design. This 
will probably take some time, 
but it is worth while to do it 
well. 

When all the edges have been 
filed down smoothly to the lines 
of the design, wash the paper 
off, lay a sheet of fine emery- 
cloth on the work-bench and rub 
the silver back and forth on it 
until all the marks of the sawing and filing are gone. 

When both sides have been thoroughly rubbed 
down the work is ready to polish. For this, two 
hand-buffers, one for tripoli and one for rouge, a 
cake of tripoli, a cake of rouge, several grades 
of emery-cloth, and a piece of ch: is are ded 

Rub some tripoli on one of the buffers and scrub 
the work until you get a perfectly smooth sur- 
face. Tripoli is the best thing with which to take 
off fine marks and scratches. For the final polish 
use rouge on the other buffer. Chamois will re- 
move all traces of the rouge. 

To make a ring to put into the top of a fob or 
pendant, use silver wire of twenty-nine or thirty 
gage. Drive a good-sized nail into 
a piece of wood and cut or file off 
the head. Hold the ends of your 
wire in a pair of pincers and twist 
it tightly round the nail. Then slip 
the wire loop off the nail and saw 
through it so that the ends will join 
tightly. Slip the ring thus formed 
through the hole drilled for it, and pinch it into 
place. If you prefer an oval ring, drive in two 
nails a short distance apart, and twist the wire 
round both. 

In this way a great many attractive pieces of 
simple jewelry may be made with very little 
technical skill or expense. The illustrations, Fig. 
1, showing an initial watch fob, and Fig. 3, a pend- 
ant, are suggestive of what may be done even by 
a beginner. 


FIG. |. 
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To Prevent Blue-Prints from Fading. — Print 
and wash as usual. Immediately after the wash- 
ing spread the print, or prints, upon a smooth 
surface and paint the blue side with half-strength 
peroxid of hydrogen. This will bring out the 
ground very blue and the lines perfectly white. 
Such a print will not fade in sunlight. 
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MERRY MAGIC SQUARES. 


NE player makes a series of pencil dots, 

anywhere from forty to a hundred in num- 

ber, about half an inch apart, and forming 
a@ rough square or oblong. The player at her left 
makes a pencil line from any one dot to its nearest 
neighbor, horizontal or perpendicular, but never 
slanting. Each player in turn makes her line 
from dot to dot, as shown in the diagram to the 
left of the double lines. 

The alternate marking progresses without much 
fun at first, until toward the close of the game 
the paper begins to look something like the right- 
hand diagram. Then it becomes the aim of each 
player to make the fourth line in a little half-inch 
square, which she will then secure by putting in 
her initial. After finishing her square she must 
make one more line somewhere, and may thus 
give her opponent the opportunity to make one, 
or perhaps many, squares. 

For instance, the player “‘T” has just completed 
the square in the lower line, and has put the third 
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mark in the one indicated by the arrow. The 
player “S” will naturally complete this single 
square, but must be careful in making her extra 
line afterward. If she adds to the lines in the 
upper left-hand corner or the lower right-hand 
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corner, she will give her opponent a chance to gain 
twelve squares. One whois completing the fourth 
line of a square still keeps her “‘turn,”’ so that she 
can keep on indefinitely as long as there are three- 
sided squares to finish. The game is won by the 
person who can show the most squares marked 
with his initial. 
& © 


For Cleaning Gloves.—Wooden hands, such as 
the professional glove-cleaner uses, are worth a 
good deal to the economical girl. The gloves, 
stretched upon these, can be rubbed with a cloth 
dipped in the cleansing fluid, and left to dry in 
their proper shape. Such hands cost about sixty- 
five-cents, and will outlast many dollars’ worth of 
cleansings. 
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FRUIT-JELLY WAFERS. 


OVEL among fruit confections are fruit 
N jellies. As gifts to older people, they are 

particularly welcome. To make two and a 
half pounds of mint-jelly wafers steam one-half 
peund of apples and press them through a fine 
strainer. If fresh fruit cannot be had, substitute 
one-half pound of evaporated apples soaked over- 
night in a cup of water, and then treat in the same 
way. Boil toa sirup one and one-quarter pounds 
of granulated sugar and two-thirds of a cup of 
water. Add the apple pulp and let the mixture 
simmer ; it must not boil. : 

When it has cooked until it will drop from the 
paddle in thick masses, add one and one-half 
ounces of leaf gelatin that has been soaked ina 
cup of water for at least two hours previous to its 
use. Each leaf must be completely dissolved 
before the next is added. Then let the mixture 
come to a boil; it will then leave the paddle in long 
transparent pencils. Then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of garden mint, cut very fine, or if preferred, 
a teaspoonful of essence of peppermint. If the 
herb itself is used, it must be in pieces so small 
that they will not separate the mixture. 

Remove the mass from the fire, and using a 
narrow spoon, drop inch wafers on waxed paper 
or cold marble. When the wafers are set, press 
them together in pairs, base to base, dredge with 
granulated sugar and dry, preferably on wire 
trays, so supported that the air can circulate 
underneath. 

Apricot jellies are similar to the mint wafers 
just described, but there -are important points of 
difference to be observed in the making. One-half 
pound of apricot pulp is the basis. If it cannot 
be purchased, substitute one-half pound of dried 
apricots, soaked overnight, and then cooked until 
soft. Force them through a fine sieve. Boil to- 
gether one pound of sugar and one-half cup of 
water ; add the apricot pulp and cook as directed for 
mint-jelly wafers, but use only one ounce of gelatin. 

When done, this mixture can be dropped, or it 
may be poured out into a tin previously rinsed in 
cold water, and the next day turned out and cut 
as desired. The method first described, under 
most atmospheric conditions, gives better results, 
although it requires more effort. 

To make plum-jelly wafers, proceed exactly as 
for apricot jellies, using green gage plums instead 
of the apricots. The color of the finished candy 
will depend upon the quality of the fruit. It can 
be deepened and made clearer by the addition of 
green vegetable coloring paste. 


* ¢ . . 
SOME CANDY UTENSILS. 


OR real success in candy-making the amateur 
F needs a few simple utensils similar to those 
which have long been used by confectioners. 
The value of candy thermometers, recently placed 
upon the retail market, was explained in an article 
on the February, 1911, Girls’ Page, but other equip- 
ment, not out of the reach of home candy-makers, 
is almost as valuable. 

A copper bonbon dipper, really nothing more 
than wire twisted so as to outline a spoon, will be 
found convenient for any sort of dipping likely to 
be attempted in the home kitchen. The wire dip- 
per is a much more satisfactory tool than a silver 
fork, the implement usually recommended for this 
purpose. 

Get fourteen inches of copper wire—preferably 
number eighteen—heavy enough to bear a few 
ounces of weight without bending, but soft enough 
to be shaped easily by the fingers. A quarter- 
pound spool should not cost over ten cents. Grasp 
the wire five inches from one end and bend it 
double at that point. The double strand—which 
makes the handle—will then be five inches long, 
and the single four. Out of this single strand, 
beginning half an inch from the end of the doubled 
strand, form a loop three-quarters of an inch long. 
Twisting the wire round the forefinger or a small 
empty spool will make the loop. Wind the two 
inches of wire left free about the two parallel 
strands, carrying it up as far as it will reach. 

This skeleton spoon is excellent for dipping bon- 
bons, fruits or nuts. To hold objects of different 
sizes, the soft copper wire may be bent easily; 
and in this respect the 
home-made dippers 
are better than the 
nickeled ones on the 
market. For dipping 
creams into chocolate, 
this dipper is probably 
the best device which is available for the amateur. 

Another help is the so-called rubber mat, useful 
for modeling wafers and centers. This is nothing 
more than a sheet of heavy rubber-fabric, stamped 
so that molds—generally forty-eight in number— 
are formed. Before using, place the mat in cold 
water, dry, and then pour the fondant into the 
depressions until they are entirely filled. When 
the fondant is dry enough to hold its form, the mat 
is turned upside down, and the wafers and centers 
easily freed. After being washed in cold water 
and carefully dried, the mat is ready for use again. 

The advantage of the mat is that all the can- 
dies are of the same size and regular in shape, 
and that no material is wasted. For the girl who 
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intends to get only one mat, the kind with round 
molds—“‘truncated cones,” to be accurate—is the 
best to buy, because it may be used equally well 
for centers or wafers. 

The candy-maker who is prepared to spend 
more for her equipment may well buy several 
mats, each with molds of different shapes. Then 
she should reserve one shape for each flavoring 
of fondant, so that she can easily distinguish by 
sight different kinds of creams a.ter they are 
made. The mats are sold by weight, generally at 
the rate of a dollar and a half agpound. The one 
shown in Fig. 1 weighs eighteen ounces. 

Either to fill molds or to drop fondant upon 
slabs or waxed paper in the old way, the candy- 
maker will find a dropping funnel useful. This is 
asmall tin cornucopia with a long handle. Whittle 
a clean stick so that one end of it will fit into the 
outlet of the funnel, and plug the hole from above. 
Fill the funnel with the mass to be dropped, and 
then raise the stick just long enough to allow 
enough of the mass to run out 
to fill the mold—or if the old 
plan is followed, to form a 
wafer or cream of proper size. 

Intelligent operation of the 
funnel makes the work more 
rapid and accurate, and the 
mass holds its heat longer, and 
is kept better mixed than if poured or spooned 
from a dish. Funnels especially made for this 
purpose cost from twenty-five cents to one dollar; 
but any tinsmith can easily make one out of an 
eight-inch piece of heavy tin, shaped so as to form 
a cornucopia, with the smaller opening not more 
than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
attached to a handle at least twelve inches long. 

To keep fondants and other masses moderately 
hot for dipping, the use of a bowl set in the top of 
a teakettle, or in a pan of hot water, is unsatis- 
factory, because of the rapid cooling of the water 
if the pan is off the fire and of its overheatingif the 
panison. The ordinary double boiler is too large 
and toodeep. Especially made porcelain double 
boilers, with the inside dish broad and flat, are 
on the market, but they are expensive and hard 
to obtain. The problem may be solved by using a 

pint saucepan set into a quart double 
boiler. If the pan is too small to be 
supported by the rim of the outside dish, 
place a bandage of clean cloth about the 
FIG. 3. 
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A molasses-candy or taffy pull without 
a hook may be good fun, but it is hard on 
the candy as well as on the hands. A 
blacksmith can easily make the hook of 
round iron, about a half-inch in diameter 
and eighteen or twenty inches long. The rod 
should be bent until it forms roughly a letter J, 
with the tip about seven inches from the horizontal 
line. The top—the upper part of the horizontal 
line of the J—should be pounded flat, and two 
holes bored for screws. 

Be sure to attach the hook to the wall firmly, 
and ‘about level with the shoulders. Hooks may 
be purchased for about fifty cents apiece, but 
those made by the blacksmith are just as good. 
Even with the hook, it is well to wear canvas 
gloves, so that the mass can be handled hotter, 
and in a more hygienic fashion than with bare 
hands. Canvas gloves are easily laundered— 
something which cannot be said of the expensive 
buckskin gloves recommended for this purpose. 

Perhaps the most useful tool of all is a nameless 
instrument which does duty for both knife and 
spoon, and in addition has virtues all its own. It 
is particularly valuable for reaching the corners 
of pans. This tool is not on the general market, 
but can be made by most metal-workers—either 
tinsmiths or blacksmiths. A piece of spring steel, 
about ten inches long, rounded at the end, and 
curved as shown in Fig. 3, is riveted into a wooden 
handle. Heavy tin may be substituted for the 
steel, if desired. In that case, the cost of the 
instrument will probably be less than forty cents. 
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PLAYING THE PIANO- PLAYER. 


ETWEEN the music produced by the fles!i- 
B and-blood pianist and that of the mechanical 

piano-player exists the same distinction s 
that between the best hand-work and the best 
machine-sewing. Nomatter how perfect the pneu- 
matic action which causes the movement of tlie 
piano key, it can never quite equal the human 
hands at their best. 

Moreover, in spite of various patented devices 
which partially accomplish the purpose, it |s 
never possible to bring out the individual notes 
of a theme and subordinate the accompaniment 
in quite the way that the human fingers may. Nor 
ean two notes, one of which is very soft, while tle 
other is very loud, be struck simultaneously. 

With this exception, however, almost anytlii!4 
may be achieved with the automatic piano-playe’. 
Practise counts here as it does toward any !iis- 
tery. And it may truly be said that a “machine” 
piano at its best can be made to play better than 
the mediocre pianist. It is more enjoyable ‘v 
hear an automatic piano playing well than * 
person playing only fairly well. 

Perhaps the greatest merit which the piao- 
player has is the ability to play musie which ! 
girl of average accomplishment can master. 1 
that matter, it can play four-hand musie with pe'- 
fect ease, as well as arrangements of orchestr:! 
music which no pianist alive can perform. Selc«- 
tions from opera scores provide another source ©! 
pleasure, alike to the girl who has no opportun!! 
to hear opera, and to her who wishes to revive 
memories of some opera which she has hei! 
The system of circulating libraries of music ro!'s 
enables any one to hear a great deal of mus'¢ 
without making expensive purchases. 

Mechanical in principle though it is, the pia! 
player need not be mechanical in effect. That 


one of the misconceptions that spring from t!¢ 
noise produced by those who play as if they we 

riding a bicyele. The music of the piano-playe! 
need be neither rigid, cut-and-iried, nor erratic, 

















provided you put into practise the hints given 
below; it may instead have fluidity and individ- 
uality. 

First of all, it is well not to follow too closely 
the expression marks stamped upon the paper 
roll. These are in thé main right, and will serve 
as a general guide. But they often tend to 
obliterate delicate shading, and dramatic contrast 
and elimax. If possible, by all means let the girl 
have some acquaintance with a composition before 
she tries it on the piano-player. Ifshe has listened 
to—and digested—the playing of the same piece by 
competent human fingers, and then attempts to 
reproduce that, she will very likely get better re- 
sults than by following the stereotyped guide of 
the manufacturer. 

There are three things which the manipulator 
of the instrument may regulate—the tempo, the 
degree of loudness or softness, and the pedal. 
The tempo is the easiest to control. Different 
instruments have different devices, but in each it 
is possible by the touch of a finger to cause the 
musie roll to run rapidly or slowly through any 
section of the piece, or to retard or accelerate any 
given note. It is by studied and alert changes of 
tempo that the machine-made effect is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Other levers or buttons determine how loud or 
how soft the girl may play at any given point. 
But still more important in this connection is the 
supply of wind to the bellows which regulates the 
pneumatic action. Any girl will discover, by 
experimenting, that surprising results are to be 
obtained by skilful “pumping.”” The motion of 
the feet should keep time to the rhythm of the 
music in eases where a measured effect is needed— 
as in martial or dance music. In music of a more 
delicate or intimate nature the pumping should 
not try to follow the rhythm of the piece, but 
should aim merely to supply a sufficient quantity 
of air to keep things running smoothly. 

However, in all cases where a single note or 
chord needs special accent, this may be produced 
more successfully by a sudden thrust of the foot 
than by any of the devices supplied by the instru- 
ment-makers. Above all, the girl should remem- 
ber that, just as good “foot-work”’ on the pedals is 
what determines the best playing of the pipe- 
organ, thoughtful and constantly regulated pump- 
ing is what produces the best playing of the 
mechanical piano. 

As to the use of the lever which controls the 
sustaining pedal of the piano, a good pianist should 
be able to give you useful hints. The pedal should 
be used sparingly, and only when it is desir- 
able to prolong the vibration of a certain note 
or group of notes, or to bind chords together. 
Never keep the pedal on to produce a more power- 
ful fortissimo; that produces a blurred discord 
almost intolerable to sensitive ears. 

The highest achievement with the piano-player 
depends upon just what causes good playing on 
any instrument—sound musical taste and faithful 
practise. The girl who takes the mechanical piano 
seriously, who takes advantage of all its pos- 
sibilities, practising any given composition thor- 
oughly, and thinking of its every phrase, is the girl 
who will produce results enjoyable to herself and to 
those who listen. 
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A SILK-COVERED SHOE-STRETCHER. 


SIMPLE shoe-stretcher, so light and flexible 
A that it will not strain a soft slipper, is made 
of ribbon, with a corset steel for its founda- 

tion. For this purpose use a pair of ten- or twelve- 
inch side corset steels, and three yards of two-inch 
ribbon for covering and bows; alsoa little wadding. 


AZ 





The steel is padded at one point only, and then 
covered with ribbon, which is gathered along each 
side of the steel. The padded end is placed in the 
toe of the shoe, and the other against the inside of 
the heel, forming an arch. A bow of the ribbon is 
placed at the top of the arch. 
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PLANTING BULBS IN AUTUMN. 


N the autumn an important work in the flower- 

garden is the planting of flowering bulbs for the 

spring. The Dutch bulbs, being hardy, are 
planted in the greatest numbers; the Cape bulbs 
require protection. Tulips, hyacinths, narcissi 
and crocuses usually reach the seedsmen early in 
October, and the garden girl should have her order 
in some time before that, for the bulbs must be 
delivered and planted promptly to secure the best 
results, 

Crocuses, snowdrops, daffodils and narcissi are 
the best for naturalizing. Crocuses and snow- 
drops may be used on the lawn about the house. 
They bloom very early, sometimes peeping through 
the snow, and the crocuses appear in white, yellow 
and purple. The narcissi, including the daffodils, 
are better planted in meadow or orchard, or along 
the banks of streams, where the grass will not 
need to be cut early, for the bulbs will not ripen 
‘nd bloom a second and third season unless the 
‘caves are allowed to turn yellow before they are 
cut. 
Tulips and hyacinths are the most“popular bed- 
“ing bulbs, and are very effective if used with 
liscrimination. Care should be exercised to plant 
fogether colors which do not clash, and to have all 
‘ne bulbs in a bed blossom at the same time. This 
. )ject may be attained by choosing varieties which 

ive the same blooming season, and by planting 
‘hem at exactly the same depth. To do this use 
i dibble cut so that it may be pressed into the 
sound up to the handle, or mark the “planting 
‘ne? on the dibble with a piece of blue chalk. 
You may have beds of striking brilliancy by plant- 
‘ug them in solid colors. 

Although the dibble must be depended upon in 
‘ost eases for planting, the best beds are made 
>Y excavating about four inches, and digging 
Well-rotted manure into the soil below. This soil 
‘tay then be smoothed off and the bulbs placed in 
position, from four to six inches apart, after which 
‘ley May be covered and the bed rounded off. 





Four inches is a good average depth, although 
three inches is enough for tulips, and two to three 
inches for crocuses and snowdrops. Hyacinths 
should be five inches under ground. 

It is a good plan to put a handful of sand under 
the bulbs if the ground is at all heavy, whether a 
dibble is used or the bed dug out. It is also im- 
portant to have the bulbs set right side up. Care 
must be taken when planting bulbs that manure 
does not come directly in contact with them. 

It is well to consult the seedsman about the 
number of bulbs needed for your purpose, and 
also about the varieties best adapted to your par- 
ticular needs. The best plan is to visit gardens 
or shows in your vicinity when the flowers are in 
bloom, and decide then on the varieties you desire 
the next year. It is much more interesting to grow 
named varieties, and to establish a feeling of per- 
sonal friendship with the different kinds, than to 
buy a mixed lot of bulbs and be satisfied with 
what comes up. 

Above all, buy only first-class bulbs; no others 
will give real satisfaction, and you cannot tell the 
quality of a bulb by merely looking at it. The 
largest are not always the best. 

The lily-of-the-valley is deservedly popular. 
The planting-time is in December, usually be- 
cause the pips do not arrive in this country until 
the first of that month. In the Northern States the 
ground is likely to be frozen hard by that time, so 
that it is a wise plan to cover the spot where the 
lilies are to be grown with manure when the ground 
begins to freeze. When the pips arrive, the manure 
may be removed and the ground will be in condi- 
tion for planting. 

They should go in three inches deep, and five or 
six inches of straw or leaves should be used for a 
covering, but removed early in the spring. Lilies- 
of-the-valley may be grown in shady places, where 
many other plants will not thrive; and the plants 
may even be used to provide a green covering 
where grass will not grow, for the leaves in them- 
selves are attractive. 

Of the common lilies, Lilium candidum, known 
as the Annunciation lily, should be planted in 
August, or very early in September; it needs to 
get a good start in the fall. The other lilies come 
later, and should be planted as soon as possible, 
so that the bulbs will not dry out. Lilies are well 
worth growing. In most cases, their culture is 
easy, and they look well in hardy borders or among 
rhododendrons. 

A somewhat sandy soil is best for them, but 
they thrive almost anywhere as long as their feet 
are not damp. In heavy soil it is sometimes well 
to put a few stones, and also a handful of sand, 
under each bulb to carry off surplus water. Manure 
may be spaded into the soil, but should not come 
into contact with the bulbs. Five inches is about 
the right depth for planting. Although lilies do 
well in partially shaded places, they should not be 
planted under trees. 

The peony is a fine, early-flowering plant. It is 
easy to grow, very hardy, and immune from the 
attacks of most insect pests and plant-diseases. 
The roots should be planted in August or Septem- 
ber, in some sunny spot and in deep, rich soil. The 
ground should be worked deeply and the roots set 
three feet apart, with the crowns not more than 
three inches below the surface. After the ground 
freezes a mulch of stable manure may be applied 
and dug into the soil in the spring. 


* © 


Another Use for Emery-Paper.—All wearers of 
serge know that it has one disagreeable quality 
—it grows shiny with hard wear. Washing, spon- 
ging and pressing fail to remove this shine. Wash 
or clean the dress or skirt thoroughly, then take 
a piece of very fine emery-paper and scrub the 
goods lightly. This process lifts the slight nap and 
the shiny look disappears. Pressing will then 
assure a good-looking garment. 
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A GIRL’S “PARTY BAG.” 


Te girl who likes to arrive at a party with 
her belongings fresh will appreciate this 
new “party bag,” for it has five pockets to 
hold the artieles she will need. 

The largest pocket is in the center, and is for 
slippers; as the bag is deep enough, there is no 
danger of bending the soles. The four pockets 
surrounding the center are for gloves, toilet arti- 
cles, fan and handkerchiefs. 

The bag is made entirely of ribbon, either plain 
or Dresden, and should be five or five and a half 
inches wide. Four yards of ribbon will be needed, 
to be cut into four one-yard strips. At both ends 
of each strip turn a hem of three and a half inches, 
and half an inch above the 
hem make a second row of 
stitching, thus providing a 
place for the draw-strings. 

Place two strips of the rib- 
bon, one exactly over the 
other, with the hems inside, 
and baste along both edges 
of the ribbons. Using four 
pieces of the ribbon in this 
way will give two double 
strips. The two double strips 
are then laid at right angles 
in the form of a Greek cross. The square in the 
center, where the ribbons cross, forms the bottom 
of the bag. Stitch round the three sides of the 
bottom, slip into the fourth side a square of paste- 
board to fit, and sew up the fourth side. 

To complete the bag turn up the strips, which 
form the sides, at right angles to the bottom, and 
oversew the edges of the ribbon together, four 
edges of the ribbon coming in each seam. Run 
double draw-strings through the hems, passing one 
string through the strips forming the outside of 
the bag, and the other through the inside ones. 

This same idea might easily be applied to a 
work-bag; in this case three yards of ribbon would 
be enough, for the strips would not have to be as 
long as for a party bag. 

A bag with an oblong bottom instead of a square 
one would be useful also. Two different widths 
of ribbon should be used for this, the four-inch and 
six-inch widths being the best. A yard and a quar- 
ter of each is enough for a bag of ordinary size. 
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Prof. Anderson’s 
Supper 


The Bedtime Meal in Countless 
Homes Tonight 


When Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, he gave you, for one thing, the best foods ever served 
in milk. ' 


You serve them at breakfast with sugar andcream. Or you 
mix them with fruit. At dinner the puffed grains are crisps 
for the soup. Or a nut-like garnish when you serve ice cream. 


But the favorite way with children is to serve like crackers 
in a bowl of milk. 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods — not merely the flour. That 
adds a great deal to their food value. 


In bronze-steel guns they are revolved for an hour in a heat 
of 550 degrees. Think of that. Boiling heat is 212 degrees. 


It is that fierce heat which gives to these grains their 
enticing nut-like taste. It crisps them through and through. 
And it makes them twice as digestible as cereals baked or 
boiled. 


The moisture in the grain turns to superheated steam. 
When the guns are unsealed each grain explodes. The millions 
of food granules are blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size — made 
four times as porous as bread. Each grain is made up of 
countless toast-walled cells. Imagine how those crisp, porous, 
nut-like grains taste when served in milk. 





} Puffed Wheat, 10c teri 





}Puffed Rice, 15¢ wa” | 





Prof. Anderson’s object was to make whole grains twice as 
digestible as ever before. As a result of this heroic process, 
puffed grains yield every whit of their food value. These are 
scientific foods. 

But, with the first taste, that fact is forgotten. People eat 
these foods because they delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that children should be given 
five meals every day. Food alone makes them grow. 


For the extra meals give them something digestible, of 
maximum food value and surpassingly good. Give them whole 
grains of wheat or rice, made nut-like in a furnace heat, blasted 
to porous crispness. And serve them in milk. 


During hot weather people have eaten a hundred million 
dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Oats Compan 


Sole Makers — Chicago : 


(199) 
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| Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 


“A MERRY HEART ——” 


AM a good deal troubled 
about your mother’s tendency 
to dyspepsia,” wrote Doctor 
Goodwin to his daughter Mar- 
jory. “She is growing posi- 
tively thin, and I cannot seem 
to get at the difficulty.” 

When Marjory went home 
from college, she found that 
her mother ate very little, and said in self-defense 
that nothing seemed to agree with her. Marjory 
noticed other things as well, and called the family 
together for a consuitation. 

“I have found out the matter with mother,” 
she announced, “and I think we can cure her if 
we stop saying disagreeable things at table.” 

“Why, Marjory,” burst out the indignant chorus, 
“as if we said disagreeable things!” 

“I know you don’t intend to,” said Marjory, 
‘but mother bears not only our burdens, but the 
burdens of the entire community. Father will 
tell you that anxiety interferes with digestion. 
To-day at dinner, when he said that Mr. Smith 
couldn’t live through the winter, and he was sure 
he didn’t know what was going to become of Mrs. 
Smith and the children, mother looked troubled, 
and pushed back her soup-plate. When Frank 
said his eyes were so bad he knew he was going 
to fail in his examinations, mother forgot to eat her 
vegetables. Flossie was afraid she couldn’t go to 
the party because she had spilled ice-cream on her 
dress, and Ted gave that harrowing account of his 
narrow escape from an automobile—and mother’s 
dessert was not tasted.” 

A sheepish smile went round the circle. “What 
do you wish us to do?” asked Doctor Goodwin. 

“Please avoid all unpleasant subjects and save 
your fun for the table. At the end of two weeks 
we will have another consultation,” said Marjory. 

“Agreed,” said all. 

Breakfast is often a trying meal, but good cheer 
prevailed the next morning. Doctor Goodwin 
thought the day lovely, and suggested that a short 
automobile trip would do him good if his wife 
would accompany him. Frank remarked that his 
eyes felt better, and that a fellow told him the 
“exams” were easy, anyway. Flossie said that 
every trace of ice-cream had been taken out of her 
dress by that new cleaner, and Ted, nestling up to 
his mother, confided to her that he was going to 
look up and down and every way before he crossed 
the street again. At dinner Doctor Goodwin told 
stories of his college days, and Marjory capped 
them so successfully with her experiences that 
Mrs. Goodwin forgot that she was eating, and des- 
sert followed soup, meat and vegetables. At supper 
they grew hilarious over Ted’s description of the 
day at school, and Frank’s promotion. Mrs. Good- 
win passed her plate for a second helping, and Doc- 
tor Goodwin exchanged glances with his daughter. 

“How well you are looking!” remarked a neigh- 
ber to Mrs. Goodwin, as they were all grouped on 
the piazza one evening ten days later. 

“Yes, I have had a better appetite lately, and 
I feel better than I have for weeks.” 

A shout of merriment went up from the family, 
and Doctor Goodwin whispered to his daughter, 
“We don’t need another consultation. Your diag- 
nosis was correct.” 
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LADDER SUPPORTS. 


N the apple-picking season lad- 
| ders which are long enough to 

reach well up into the tops of 
the taller apple-trees often need 
more support than is given by the 
swaying branches. A good way 
to hold the ladder up is by two 
strong poles of any desired length, 
over which are slipped hooks, like 
that shown in Fig.1. These hooks 
are made especially to 
support branches of 
fruit-trees, and may be 
bought at most hard- 
ware stores; or the 
blacksmith can make 
them, 

The two poles are 
thrust through one of 
the spaces between the 
rungs of the ladder, and 
the hooks are attached 
to the rung, as shown in 
Fig. 2. If set with their 
bases well apart, they 
form, with the ladder, a 
steady tripod, on which 
the apple-picker may mount with confidence. The 
hooks may be quickly adjusted to suit any length 
of ladder, and the poles do not interfere at all with 
the branches of the tree. By attaching them, one 
person, single-handed, can raise a thirty-two-rung 
ladder to any position. 
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FIG. |. 





FIG. 2. 


A BLANKET WINDOW - TENT. 


those who value the opportunity to breathe 
pure, fresh air at night, but who either have 
no balcony accessible, or, having one, do not 
wish to sleep on it in zero weather, the simple 
arrangement described below is recommended. 
This device, a blanket window-tent, has been 
tested by many years of actual use. Two things 
are needed for it—a wooden shelf, as long as the 
width of a bedroom window and twenty or twenty- 
four inches wide, and a good-sized blanket. The 
shelf is fastened in place on each side of the 
window-casing, at a point opposite the bottom of 
the lower sash when this is raised to its full height. 
The single or three-quarter bed or cot is placed 
with the head close against the window-sill. Metal 
beds are better than wooden ones, because the 
bars at the head do not cut off the air. A thick 
blanket is then spread over the shelf and draped 
round the head of the bed, and the tent is com- 
plete. Safety-pins will be found useful in fastening 


the blanket in place, and care should be taken 
to see that all crevices round the sides of the bed 
are securely stopped up. 

The blanket walls of the tent cover an area 
slightly larger than that occupied by the pillow. 
The sleeper’s head is therefore wholly in the open 
air, and the folds of the blanket rest upon his 
shoulders, and prevent the cold air from entering 
the room. The sleeper is warm, without being 
oppressed by an excessive weight of bedclothing. 
On extremely cold nights the head may be pro- 
tected by a knitted woolen cap, and in the case of 
very young children by means of a hood and cape 
combined, so that no air may reach the neck. 

The wooden shelf should be attached to eyelet 
staples on each window-casing by means of hooks, 
Wooden braces are fastened on the under side. 
These rest against the inner casing on each side, 
and support the shelf and blanket. Only a moment 
is needed to take down the shelf, and except for 
the presence of the two eyelet staples, there is no 
disfigurement of the woodwork. 

If there is a choice of windows in the sleeping- 
room, one having a southern exposure should be 
selected for the tent,—in most parts of the country, 
at any rate,—because severe rain- and snow-storms 








seldom come from that quarter. If the rain or 
snow threatens to beat in, however, it is an easy 
matter to lower the window partially or altogether ; 
or a second shelf may be fastened to the outside 
of the window, with a downward slant, so that the 
rain will run off. 

It is a good plan to raise the bed so that the 
mattress will be on a level with the window-sill. 
This may be done by removing the casters and 
placing the legs of the bed on wooden blocks. 

Those who have tried this simple and novel fresh- 
air device speak highly of the benefits that have 
come from using it. One subscriber has reported 
that her five-year-old girl, formerly subject to a 
series of severe colds and bronchial troubles each 
autumn and winter, has escaped these affections 
altogether since the tent-sleeping plan has been 
in operation. r 
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To Keep Grapes Fresh.—Select perfectly whole 
grapes, and wrap each bunch in soft tissue-paper, 
or a very soft, thin paraffin paper — something 
that will fold softly and closely over the fruit, and 
that can be twisted firmly over the stem end. 
Before wrapping in the paper it is a good plan 
either to singe the ends of the stems or to dip them 
in melted paraffin. Grapes treated in this way 
may easily be kept fresh for Christmas and New- 
year’s. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHEONS. 


ILDREN in school lead a life of relative 
inactivity. Luncheons put up for them at 
home should consist, therefore, of such 

things as meet the demands of this life. 

First of all, the lunch-box should contain juicy 
fruit. Fruit, either fresh, canned, or well-stewed 
stimulates the digestive secretions, and prepares 
the way for more solid foods. For this reason 
it should be taken at the beginning rather than 
at the close of the meal. In addition, a well-regu- 
lated meal should contain both tissue-building 
foods or protein, supplied by meat, eggs, nuts and 
beans, and energy and heat-producing foods, in 
the form of fats, starches and sugar. 

Simple sandwiches made from well-baked bread 
form the main part of the luncheon. Or a hard- 
cooked egg may be prepared to eat with a plain 
bread-and-butter sand wich. 

When possible, a bottle of milk should form a part 
of the school luncheon, as it furnishes a relatively 
large percentage of available food material. Cake 
and pie are hard to pack in a lunch-box; further- 
more, because of their concentrated nature, they 
are classed as rich foods, and unwholesome for 
children and those who are confined, with little 
exercise, for a number of hours a day. However, 
sugar, one of the important ingredients of this 
type of foods, is liked by children, and in moderate 
amount is a valuable food. Plan to supply sweets 
to the luncheon in a wholesome, yet palatable, 
form. A sweet sandwich may reasonably take the 
place of pastry. 

The packing of the lunch-box should be given 
more attention than it usually receives. The little 
tin pail of former years has been largely replaced 
by square tin-lined boxes, which look well and are 
sanitary if properly cared for. Itis easy to pack 
luncheons in them because of the square corners. 
The home where luncheons are daily prepared 
should have a supply of oiled paper and paper 
napkins. These things may be bought in quantities 
at a moderate cost. Two low screw-top bottles or 
glass jars should be provided for milk and fruit 
sauce. Aluminum spoons are good for lunch-box 
use, as they are durable and inexpensive. 

Fruit for a luncheon should be washed, even if 
the outer rind is not eaten. A moment’s thought 


display should convince any one of the wisdom of 





forming this habit. Fruit can be most conveniently 
| wrapped in a paper napkin. The sandwiches may 
| be wrapped, two or three small ones together, in 
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oiled paper. The paper prevents evaporation, 
and also the absorption of odors from the fruit. 

A hard-cooked egg may be cut in two and 
wrapped first in a lettuce leaf and then in oiled 
paper. The bit of green adds more to the appear- 
ance—and consequently to the appetizing quality 
—of a luncheon than you might think. 

Grown people prefer to eat food that has been 
prepared without their help; a child delights in 
helping in the preparation of his food. Let him 
wash, wipe and wrap the fruit, or crack the nuts, 
if any are used, and if time permits, cut the bread. 
In this way he will gain a knowledge of wholesome 
foods and their preparation, and may cultivate a 
taste for them. 

Here are three whol school | 

Baked Apple. 
Egg Sandwiches. : 
Nut-date Sandwich. 


Dried Apricots. 
Cheese Sandwiches. 
Nut-fig Sandwich. 


h 





Milk. 
Milk. 


Orange. 
Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches. Milk. 
Hard-cooked Egg. Coconut Sandwich. 

Egg Sandwich Filling.—Bring two cups of water 
to the boiling-point, drop in an egg, cover the pan, 
remove it from the fire, and let the egg stay in it 
one hour—at the end of which time it will be 
solid but tender. Chop, season, and moisten it 
with milk. If the egg is cooked in boiling water, 
it soon becomes solid, but tough and hard to digest. 

Cheese Sandwich Filling.—Scrape a fresh cream 
cheese with a fork, and season it with salt. 

Nut-Date Filling.—Wipe ten dates, remove the 
seeds, grind or chop the dates with six nuts, and 
moisten with milk or cream, so that the mixture 
may be spread. 

Nut-Fig Filling.—U se four figs and six nut meats, 
and prepare in the same way as for nut-date filling. 

Coconut Sandwich.—Spread bread with butter 
and sprinkle with shredded coconut. 

Dried Apricots.— Wash some dried apricots thor- 
oughly. Cover with cold water and allow them to 
stand several hours, or until they are plump; then 
cook them until they are tender. Remove them 
from the fire and sweeten. Dried fruit thus pre- 
pared can hardly be distinguished from canned 
fruit. 
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SLEEVE DRAFT. 


O part of a: woman’s dress adds more to its 

grace than a well-cut and well-fitted sleeve. 

It is possible for the home dressmaker to 

make one successfully if she has a good pattern 

and follows it closely. The rules given here have 
proved clear and sufficient. 

Working Materials.—A sheet of Manila paper and 
a yardstick. Working Measurements.—Measure the 
length of the arm; the distance from a point on the 
back of the arm two inches below the shoulder to 
the point of the elbow; and from the elbow to the 
bone at the outside of the wrist. An average arm 
will be about twenty-two inches—twelve inches 
from shoulder to elbow, ten from elbow to wrist. 
Arm-scye.—Take measurement round arm well up 
on shoulder (medium snug); fifteen inches is an 
average size. 

Draw a vertical line the full length of arm; 
mark point at the top a; the lower point b. From 
point a, draw a horizontal line one-half the meas- 
urement of the arm-scye; mark this line ac. From 
point b draw a horizontal line one-half the meas- 
urement of the arm-scye; mark the new point d. 
Connect c and d to form a rectangle with a and b. 
Down from a on line a b, measure the length of 
arm from shoulder to elbow; mark this point E, 
Divide line a c in halves; mark central point /. 
Mark down on line ¢ d, the same distance as c /; 
mark point g. From /, measure up vertically one- 
half the length of f c; mark the point H. Down 
from a, on line a b, measure one-third the length 
of a f; mark the point I. Measure one inch out 
from point g; mark the new point J. 

Draw a semicircle from I, through angle at a, 
through H, through angle at c, extending the curve 
onto J. From, measure horizontally on line b d, 
one-half the length of E 6; mark the new point K. 
Connect Eand K. From K, draw a line at right 
angles to E K. Measure on this new line one- 
quarter the arm-scye; mark new point L. From 
point E, draw a broken line horizontally to line 
ed; mark new point m. In fromm (on line Em), 
measure one-third of af; mark point N. Connect 
Jand N. Connect N and L. This forms the upper 
portion of the sleeve draft. 

The under portion of the sleeve is formed as a 
progression of the foregoing. In from g, measure 
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a K 
three-quarters of an inch; mark point o. Up from 
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on the methods of fruit transportation and public | 


o, measure one-half inch; mark point P. From I, 
measure in one-third of af; mark point R. From 
K on K L, measure one-third of af; mark point S. 
| From point S$, draw a line parallel with and the 
| same length as E K; mark upper point T. Con- 
| neect R and T. Connect P and N. Connect R and 
P with a broken line. Measure from P (on broken 
line R P), one-third of R P; mark point uw. One- 
half inch down from wu, mark a new point V. Con- 
nect R V P with a curved line. 
From H, through /, draw a broken line to broken 
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line Em. Mark crossing Q.- This broken line in- 
dicates the straight of the goods when cutting. 

The outline marked by the capitals I, H, J, N, 
L, K, E is the upper sleeve section. 

The outline marked by R, V, P, N, L, 8, T is 
the under sleeve section. 

Slightly curve the angles. Use an outward curve 
at the elbow, just within the angles E and T. Use 
an inward curve at the angle N. 

These two sections should be individually traced 
(with a tracing-wheel through the original draft) 
on fresh Manila paper. 

Seam Allowance.—Three-quarters of an inch at 
sides; three-eighths of an inch at top and bottom. 

The dotted lines following the upper portion of 
upper sleeve section indicate how the sleeve may 
be cut-down to have no fulness at the top; or how 
the slight fulness, allowed for in the draft proper, 
may be increased. If real fulness is desired in 
the body of the sleeve, this may be allowed in the 
upper sleeve section. In the Manila paper make 
a plait (large or small, according to fulness desired) 
which closely parallels H Q, and cut a new sec- 
tion. Open up plait in the new section, and round 
the sleeve curve at the top where the plait has 
made it uneven. 

This sleeve draft may be adapted easily to a 
one-piece sleeve, having at the outside of the 
sleeve only a half-seam extending from the elbow 
to the wrist. 

To make the one-piece sleeve pattern, cut out 
both sections of the sleeve, and place them side 
by side on a fresh sheet of Manila paper. Bring 
1 E of the upper section close to R T of the under 
section. Pin in this position. Then cut out the 
one-piece sleeve. 


* © 
WATERING PLANTS AUTOMATICALLY. 


HEN you wish to be away from home for 
W a few days, and there is no one to water 

the house plants, this simple device will 
help to solve the difficulty. 

Just before leaving, water the plants thoroughly. 
On a box or old chair in some suitable place seta 
very large pail, or the wash-boiler, filled with water. 
On the floor round the box arrange the pots of 
plants in saucers or 
plates to protect the 
floor from moisture. 

From a piece of 
unbleached muslin 
tear strips long 
enough to reach 
from the bottom of 
the inside of the pail 
to each flower-pot. 
Fasten all the strips 
together at one end, 
and attach to the 
fastened ends a 
weight of some kind 
heavy enough to 
sink them to the 
bottom of the pail. Then spread out the strips of 
muslin all round the rim of the vessel, and lead 
them to the plants, one strip to each pot, where 
a nail or a small stone will hold the end in place. 
In a few minutes the water will work its way up 
the strips,—just as kerosene runs up the wick in a 
lamp,—over the edge of the vessel, and down to the 
plants, and will continue to distribute the water 
drop by drop as long as any remains in the pail. 

The wider the strip the more water it will fur- 
nish; therefore it is best to use wide strips for the 
larger plants, and narrow ones for the smaller 
plants. A wash-boiler full of water should supply 
moisture to the plants for several days; the exact 
length of time will depend of course on the number 
of plants and the width of the muslin strips. 
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GREEN TOMATO COMPOTE.—Although 
ee no other vegetable is served in so many 

ifferent ways as the tomato, it is not generally 
known that the green fruit makes an excellent 
“compote,” or sweet stew. The unripe tomatoes 
are stewed in sugar, like prunes or apricots, until 
they become sweet and tender. This method of 
- ¥ g them is recommended to those who grow 

eir own fruit, which often fails to ripen fully 
before frost. ; 


POOR MAN’S CAKES.—Use one cup of Indian 
meal, and one cup of flour, sifted together. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Beat an egg and add to it three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one cup of milk. Stir 
this into the meal and flour, and drop the mixture 
by spoonfuls into deep fat. Fry the cakes to a 
light brown and drain them on brown paper. 


BAKED PHILIPPINE LOAF.—Chop fine one 
and one-half pounds of round steak, one-half 
pound of bacon or pork, one onion and two green 
ge Add a cup of bread-crumbs, salt to 

te, and knead until the ingredients are thor- 
oughly mixed. Form the mass into a loaf and 
place it in the middle of a ye yy Put strips 
of bacon on top and pour over all the contents of 
a can of tomatoes. Bake in a slow oven for al 
hour and a half. Drain off the tomato juice, add 
a little hot water, season and thicken, and then 
pour the liquid over the meat again. Serve hot or 
cold. 


BOILED APPLES.—This method of cooking 
apples, at first tried as a hot-weather experime!'!, 
to save the heat required for baking, proved so 
satisfactory that it superseded the old method. 
Wash the ao and put them in a kettle, covert- 
ing them with water; do not peel or core them. 
Boil slowly until they are soft; sweeten to taste. 
The result is delicious. 


GRANDFATHER’S CHOPPED PICKLE.— 
Use one dozen green tomatoes, three heads of 
ony, one head of cabbage, three green peppers 
(se removed) , one-half dozen good-sized onions, 
two —— cucumbers, one cup of nasturtium seeds. 
Chop all together and seald in a weak brine, drain, 
and scald in about a quart of vinegar and wate! 
Drain this off, and pour over the pickle, hot, the 
following: Two quarts of vinegar, one and one- 
half Pao of brown sugar, one-quarter of % 
pound of white mustard-seed, one tablespoonfu! 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful each of red_pepp?!, 
ground mustard, clove and allspice. Put in 4 
stone crock. 





















SOAP-BUBBLE 
EXPERIMENTS 















a mere amusement for children. It offers 
first-rate entertainment for a party of 
young people, and it has even been made the 
subject of study by scientists to determine the 
cohesiveness of fluids when subjected to internal 
pressure. 
With comparatively simple apparatus, and 
by observing certain rules, it is possible to 


Ts blowing of soap-bubbles is more than 


perform a variety of interesting experiments | 


with soap-bubbles, and to produce very beau- 
tiful effects. 

The most important thing is to have a good 
soap solution, properly mixed. Cut a piece of 
strong, brown, laundry soap, about one inch 
square, into very thin shavings. Dissolve it 
thoroughly in a pint of warm water. Then 
add one tablespoonful of gum arabic, and stir 
until it is all dissolved. Next add a teaspoon- 
ful of glycerin, and stir again, after which 
pour in one quart of cold water—the colder 
the better. The glycerin gives greater bril- 
liancy, and the gum makes the bubbles tough 
and elastic. Adding the cold water after 
the other ingredients are entirely dissolved 
keeps the bubbles from breaking easily while 
blowing. 

Bubbles of different colors may be blown by 
dividing the mixture into several cups, and 
putting a very small 
amount of a different 
coloring matter in 
each cup. Most gro- 
cers keep vegetable 
pastes, which are 
used in cooking and 
candy-making, and which are entirely harmless. 
Every bit of lather and soap-suds should be 
skimmed from the surface of the water, and 
the strength of the solution tested by blowing 
a bubble with an ordinary clay pipe. 

This experimental bubble should be at least 
six inches in diameter, and if a well-soaped 
finger can be thrust well into the bubble with- 
out bursting it, the solution is satisfactory. 
If not, more soap must be added to the water 
until these conditions can be successfully met. 
The soap solution should never be stirred, and 
great care should be taken to prevent the for- 
mation of foam or small bubbles on the surface 
of it. 

In addition to the usual clay pipes, you will 
want to provide yourself with straws, tin 
funnels of various sizes, and small wooden and 
wire hoops. The hoops may be formed by 
bending a stout wire round a tin can or bottle. 
The openings of 
pipes, straws, fun- 
nels and other ap- 
paratus should be 
well rubbed with 
soap before blowing 
the bubbles. 

Any one who has 
blown bubbles in 
childhood will remember that if a bubble is 
allowed to remain on the bowl of the pipe, it 
will immediately begin to contract, forcing the 
air through the stem of the pipe. If two bubbles 
of different sizes are blown simultaneously, 
with separate pipes, and the pipes are con- 
nected with a short piece of rubber tubing, the 
smaller bubble will shrink, while the size of 
the larger bubble will .be increased. This 
shows the greater strength of the walls of the 
smaller bubble. : 

To form a chain of bubbles, blow a small 
bubble and throw it into the air. Then blowa 
second, and throw it so that it attaches itself 
to the first; then a third, fourth and fifth, or 
as many as the strength of the solution will 
permit. You will accomplish the feat after a 
little practise if the rim and the interior of the 
pipe-bowl have been well rubbed with soap. 

A spectacular trick is the production of 
several hemispherical bubbles, one inside the 
other, as shown in Fig. 1. A sheet of glass 
five or six inches square is 
needed for it. The glass is 
covered with a thin film of 
soap solution, and placed on 
the table. 

With a straw, well 
smeared with soap, first 
blow a good-sized hemi- 
spherical bubble on the sheet 
of glass. Then dip the 
straw in the soap solution 
again, insert it cautiously through the first 
bubble, and blow a second hemisphere. 

It is possible to repeat the operation until 
ten or twelve hemispheres have 
been produced. In the sunlight, 
this nest of bubbles becomes irides- 
cent, and exhibits all the colors of 
the rainbow. 

Cylindrical bubbles of a variety of 
Shapes and sizes may be produced 
with the aid of the wire and wooden 
hoops, well smeared with soap. One of these 
bubbles is seen in Fig. 2. After some practise, 





Fig. 1. 








FIG. 2. 
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FIG. 4. 


you will be able to move the hoops in such a 
way as to form long bubbles, and to turn and 
twist them in every direction. 

A pretty experiment may be performed with 
a flower cut from thin white paper, in the form 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and fastened by a pin 
to a good-sized cork. If the paper is then well 
moistened with soap solution, an ordinary soap- 
bubble will readily adhere to its surface. By 
inserting a straw in the bubble, you may 


as the bubble is made larger, as in Fig. 3, or 
smaller, as in Fig. 4. 

With the aid of a small tin funnel, a bubble 
may be made to enclose a real flower. The 
flower should be laid on the sheet of glass, 
| which has been well rubbed with soap solution. 
| The funnel is then placed on the glass, over 
the flower, and the 
bubble is formed 
by blowing gently 
through the tube, at 
the same time gradu- 
ally lifting the fun- 
nel, and finally re- 
moving it cautiously 
at right angles. Any 
small object may be 
covered in the same 
way. Fig. 5 shows 
the method of lifting off the funnel. The re- 
semblance of a soap-bubble to a balloon may 
be accentuated by attaching a small figure to 
the bubble, as in Fig. 6. The figure, an inch 
or an inch and a half high, should be cut from 
tissue-paper and fastened to a bit of thread, to 
the other end of which is attached a paper 
disk. Fig. 7shows how it is made. After the 
bubble is partly blown, the disk may be made 
to adhere to its lower surface; the bubble is 
then blown to its full size and launched into 
the air, when it will sail majestically upward 
with the small passenger. 

When the weather is very cold it is well 
worth while blowing a few bubbles outdoors. 
If the mercury is well below the freezing-point, 
and a bubble is blown very 
slowly, it will freeze, and 
your labor will be rewarded 
by a beautiful display of 
crystallization and prismatic 
colors. 

In summer, on the other 
hand, by attaching one end 
of a long rubber tube to a 
gas-jet, and the other to the 
stem of a clay pipe, the 
bowl of which has been well 
smeared with soap, you may produce miniature 
gas balloons outdoors, which will rise to con- 
siderable heights. Owing to the danger from 
fire, this sort of bubble-blowing must be con- 
ducted with caution, and only in the open air. 

A soap-bubble party, if well managed, will 
prove a novel form of entertainment. Seat the 
members of the party round a large circular 
table spread with a dark-colored cloth—rubber 
cloth is best for the purpose, as it prevents any 
damage to the polished surface of the table. 
Each guest should be provided with a bowl 
of soap solution, pipes and other apparatus. 

It is a good plan to appoint the most experi- 
enced member of the party leader, and have 
the others try to imitate his performances. 
Prizes may be awarded to those who are most 
successful—to the person who blows 
the largest bubble, for example, or 
to the one whose bubble stays long- 
est in the air. 

An amusing game may be played 
upon an ironing-board, covered 
with cloth, and supported upon 
the backs of two chairs of unequal 
heights. Two blocks of wood are 
placed upright at the lower end of 
the board, for goal-posts. Each 
contestant endeavors to blow his 
bubble down the board and, if possible, through 
the goal. The number of trials allowed should 
be limited,—say to three,—and the one who 
makes the greatest number of goals should be 
declared the winner. 

The bubbie-blower should constantly bear 
in mind the fact that success depends first 
upon a soap solution of proper strength and con- 
dition; and next, upon the thorough soaping, 
inside and out, of the openings of every straw, 
pipe, funnel, and other bit of apparatus used 
in the production of these delicate and inter- 
esting spheres. 








FIG. 5 
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NOT HIS LAST CENT. 


HE high cost of living at home is nothing 
T to the high cost of living of home folks 
when they go abroad. Some travellers 
pay uncomplainingly, but others resent a man- 
ifest imposition. One American, who was 
economical as well as rich, was at Trouville 
last year during the grande semaine or ‘‘great 
week. ’’ 
When his bill was sent up, he paused in his 
breakfast and studied it with a sarcastic smile. 


Then he = for the hotel clerk. 

2 *? he said, ‘‘you’ve made a mis- 
take in this ill.” 

*‘Oh, no, monsieur! Oh, no!’’ cried the 
clerk. 

** Yes, yon have,’’ said the American, as he 
pointed to the total. ‘‘I’ve got more money 
than that. ’’ 





increase or diminish the size of it at will, and | 
the adhering flower petals will open or close, | 


FOUND RIGHT PATH | 
AFTER A FALSE START. 

| 

| 


“In 1890 I began to drink coffee. | 

“At that time I was healthy and enjoyed life. |: 
At first I noticed no bad effects from the indul- 
gence but in course of time found that various 
troubles were coming upon me. 

“Palpitation of the heart took unto itself sick 
and nervous headaches, kidney troubles followed 
and eventually my stomach became so deranged 
that even a light meal caused me serious distress. 

“Our physician’s prescriptions failed to help me 
and then I dosed myself with patent medicines till 
I was thoroughly disgusted and hopeless. 

“Finally I began to suspect that coffee was the 
cause of my troubles. I experimented by leaving 
it off, except for one small cup at breakfast. This 
helped some but did not altogether relieve my 
distress. It satisfied me, however, that I was on 
the right track. | 

“So I gave up coffee altogether and began to 
| use Postum. In ten days I found myself greatly 


kidneys working: better and better, my heart’s 
action rapidly improving, my appetite improved 
and the ability to eat a hearty meal without sub- 
sequent suffering restored to me. And this con- 


“Leaving off coffee and using Postum did this, 
with no help from drugs, as I abandoned the use 
of medicines when I began to use the food drink.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 
| Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
| appears from time to time. They are gen- 
| uine, true, and full of human interest. 








QUIDOOR 
SPORTS 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 


the complexion, hands 
and hair, under all 
circumstances. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London. 27. 
Charterhouse 8q.: Paris, 10. Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co.. Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul. Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg. Natal, etc.; U.S. A.. Potter Drug & 





Chem.Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus A ve., Boston, 
@@”Free. from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p, booklet. 








The only remedy that 
stops toothache cneeant 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 

ache Gum, All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by, mail. 

nt’ orn Gum 

curescornsand bunions, 16c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Toothache Gum | 























| improved, my nerves steady, my head clear, my | 


dition remains. | 3 





Dame Fashion 


pis “Calling” — 


: wear 
: inquire, if one million women find here better 
! style, greater beauty and becomingness, if 
: they find here more stylish appearance and 
: save money—isn't there room for one million 
: and one? And, just as a matter of reason 
: alone, we ask, 


: May We Send Her to Pay Youa Visit? 


May we send Dame Fashion to pay 
you a visit? 

Personally? No, we don’t mean 
just that—but may we send her repre- 
sentative? This representative, her 
very own, is the magnificent new 
** NATIONAL ’’ Style Book. 

It will be a visit of Dame Fashion 
indeed —a visit to you in your own 
home of the styles of New York and 
Paris—of every desirable new fashion. 

Your reply is but to be a return of the coupon 

below, and by return mail the wonderful new 
“ NATIONAL” Style Book, Fashion's own 
representative, will go to you Free. 
, It will show you “ NATIONAL” apparel—and 
“ NATIONAL" garments are to-day the free 
and unsolicited choice of one million Ameri- 
can women. 


Letus repeat—One Million American Women 
NATIONAL" apparel. And then let us 


+ sew ene eee 


oo ee See weeetee ree 


shouldn't that one be vou ? 





Your “ NATIONAL” Style Book Shows 


: Waists 98 cents to $10 | Furs $2.25 to $42.50 : 
* Skirts $3.98 to $15 | Ladies’ Coats $10 to $50 : 
Dresses $10 to $30 | Misses’ Suits $10 to $20 : 
Hats $2.98 to $15 | and all other apparel. Hq 


§ “NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 





} 


Made to i 
Measure 


$15 to $40 


Samples of Materials Sent Free ; 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is actually cut : 
and made to order, and we guarantee each - 
suit to fit perfectly and be satisfactory inevery : 
way, or we will cheerfully refund your money. * 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and express charges 
on all our goods to any part of the yet i 
You may return any “NATIONAL” - 
Garment not satisfactory to you oan we 
will refund your money and pay express 
charges both ways. 
_in writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether ; 
ou desire samples of materials used for “‘ NATIONAL” ; 


ade-to-Measure Tailored Suits. Samples are sent gladly, 


: b ut only when asked for—and they are well worth asking for. ? 
‘ 


: NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. ; 


& 219 West 24th Street, New York City 





oeeeee 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 


Fall Style Book 





Please send me free my “* NATIONAL 
Name 
Address 


If you wish Samples of Materials" for Tailored Suits, state 
here the colors you prefer. 
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All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 








FOOTBALL SIGNALS. 











for any very active football practise. But 

plans for “the eleven” are in the minds of 
every captain and candidate—and one of the 
things to be made ready before actual play begins 
is the signal-code. Team play is as much needed 
for a good football eleven as discipline is for an 
army; and you cannot have team play without 
signals to indicate different plays and formations. 

The code should be as simple as possible with- 
out being plain to the men on the opposing team. 
If it is too complicated and mystifying, there will 
be danger of mistakes on the part of the players 
using it. Contrary to a common belief, a good 
player does not try to learn the signals of the 
opponents—he is too busy watching the ball and 
too intent on doing the things that he has been 
taught in the way of defense. 

For instance, the center rush or guard who plays 
in the line—if the center rush plays back of the line 
on defense this does not apply to him—should al- 
ways go through on defense. If he watches for a 
signal, he is likely to hesitate and let his opponent 
“get the jump” on him. Worse still; if a line man 
happens to catch the signal for an end run, he 
may be tempted to back out of his position and 
run for the end. By this departure from his usual 
play he hurts the unity of the defense. He may 
break up the play at the end, but if he had gone 
through with his eye always on the ball, he might 
have broken it up behind the line. 

A simple plan of signals is to designate by num- 
bers the players who are to carry the ball and the 
“holes” in the line through which they are to go. 
For example, number the quarter-back 2; left 
half-back, 3; full-back, 4; right half-back, 5; left 
tackle, 6, and right tackle,7; these are the players 
who most often carry the ball. If the ends and 
guards are to carry it, they should be numbered 
also. 

Number the holes in the line as follows, using 
even numbers for the left side of the line, odd 
numbers for the right side: 


Te first week of September is still too early 
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The signal will then be something like this: 
16—43—79—32. The first number, 16, is used to 
get the attention of the team. The last digit of 
the second number, 43, gives the man who is to 
take the ball—3, meaning left half-back. 

In the third number, 79, the last digit gives the 
hole to be taken—9, meaning that the ball is to be 
taken round right end. The last number, 32, is 
used to mystify the other side, and to give the 
players using the signals time to settle the play in 
their minds. 

As the season progresses and it beeomes second 
nature to know that 9 means round right end, the 
signals may be further complicated. To illustrate : 
for the play, left half-back round right end, instead 
of using the signal 16—43—79—32, you might call 
16—21—45—32. The first and last numbers, 16 and 
32, would be used as before. In the second and 
third numbers, designating the runner and. the 
opening in the line, add the two digits together. 
Thus 2 plus 1 equals 3, that is, the left half-back ; 
and 4 plus 5 equals 9, that is, round the right end. 

In the ordinary simple formation with three men 
behind the line, there has been found by experi- 
ence to be one most effective way for player 3 to 
take the ball through hole 7. When the signal is 
given for this play from the ordinary formation, 
each man has his definite duty laid out for him. 

Instead, however, the quarter-back may call for 
a “right shift,” an ‘end over,” or a “tackle over.” 
Then the duties of each man, when the signal is for 
player 3 and hole 7, may be entirely different from 
his duties in the simple formation. 

When the quarter-back wishes a certain shift, 
he simply calls for it before he gives the signal— 
by such a phrase as “left tackle over” or “forma- 
tion on the right.” 

Sometimes, to catch the other team off its guard, 
the signal may be given first, and a word, such as 
“shift” or “hip,” uttered quickly afterward. This 
will mean a sudden change of formation. The 
play is often effective if the ball is snapped imme- 
diately the change is made. But the players must 
come to a full stop before the play starts, for 
otherwise it will not be legitimate. 

Once in a while a special play may be worked 
out by which some player, 3, for example, is to 
take the ball through hole 7 in anew way. The 
play may be indicated by inserting a letter in the 
signal for the regular play of player 3 through 
hole 7. 

For a punt, it is a good plan to choose for the 
third number two digits that will add up to ten, as 
in the signal 16—22—55—91. By adding together 
the digits of the second number,—2 plus 2 equals 
4,—it will be understood that the full-back, 4, is to 
do the punting. If you want a drop kick, use 11 
as the sum of the two digits of the third number, 
thus: 16—22—56—91. 

The man who gives the signals—usually the 
quarter-back—must be a quick thinker. Not only 
must he use fudgment in choosing the plays, but 
he must take care not to give the same arrange- 
ment of numbers for the same play too often. 
Having used 16—43—79—82 to call for left half-back 


Note. The series “On Track and Field” is in- 
terrupted this month to give place to football. In 
October will be published a very interesting article 
on cross-country running—and there will be more 
football.—The Editor of the Boys’ Page. 
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round right end, he should signal something like 
83—23—49—18 when he wants the play repeated. 
Occasionally, in the course of a game, what is 
called a “series” is useful, Suppose you have the 
ball on the first down? Insert some letter, say A, 
in your signal to mean that a series of three plays, 
—or more,—definitely planned beforehand, will be 


| run off without signals. Such a series often catches 


the opposing players unawares, as they are of 
course expecting a signal before each play starts. 
It is important that each man on the team should 


| know every signal and his duty in every play per- 
| feetly. If a line man learns only the signals for 
| plays that come through him, he will be able only to 
| plunge forward blindly when other plays are called. 


Although he may do no harm by this, he will 
become less effective, and the play less effective 
than would otherwise have been the case. In the 
back field, knowledge of every signal is even more 
necessary. Players have been seriously hurt by 
starting hard in the wrong direction and colliding 
with other players on their own team. 

Learn the signals thoroughly. First go through 
the simple plays slowly, to see that every one 
knows exactly what he is to do on every play. 
Then increase the speed of the signal practise, 
and gradually inelude the more complicated plays. 
After you have got speed, do not go through plays 
in a slow, careless way. Each player should start 
as fast as he ean and run as hard as he ean, say 
for five or eight yards. After a while speed will 
become a habit both in games and in practise. 

An effective attack is often spoiled by the inter- 
ruption of some player who asks to have the signal 
repeated. It means, usually, that he has not 
learned the signals as he should have done. Yet 
it is better to cause delay by calling out ‘‘Signal!” 
if you are not sure which one has been given, than 
to run the chance of starting on the wrong play. 

This is only one of several systems of football 
signals. In some teams each play is given a dif- 
ferent number. For instance, 1 may mean left 
half-back round right end ; 2, right half-back round 
left end, and so on, new plays being numbered in 
the order in whieh they are developed. The posi- 
tion of the signal number, in the series of numbers 
which the quarter-back calls, is changed from time 
to time, to prevent opposing players from learning 
the system too readily. 

In another system the digits standing for the 
runner and for the opening in the line are put 
together to form one number, as in 23—39—72— 
player 3 through hole 9, or, in other words, left 
half-back round right end. 
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THE JOURNAL-LETTER HOME. 


“NAVE my letters!” the traveller calls to his 

S friends on the dock, as the gangplank is 

taken in. Then he sets down, day by day, 

his journal of Rome, Switzerland and London, 

mails it in pleasant instalments, and gathers it 

together, upon his return, to form the permanent 
record of his holiday. 

There is a suggestion in this satisfactory ‘“‘two- 
birds-with-one-stone” idea of the traveller that is 
worth applying at home. Boys and girls away at 
school, young men and young women at work, too 
often write to the “home folks” briefly, perfunc- 
torily, and at long intervals. A weekly letter, 
none too detailed or interesting, is as much as is 
expected of them. But would not a word, no 
matter how brief, that came in each day’s mail, as 
regular as the sun, be welcome to the stay-at- 
homes? Just ask them and see! 

Keep your business memoranda, of course, in a 
ready-to-hand form. But when it eomes to the 
diary, try this way. Provide aconsiderable supply 
of uniform sheets, small enough to need folding but 
once; write on them your journal of the day’s 
events, and such memoranda as you wish pre- 
served—whether or not it has anything to do with 
the recipient ; adda dash of “‘letter-home” and mail. 

Then arrange that the sheets, received and read, 
shall be filed to await your convenience. They may 
be bound, if desired, at small trouble or expense. 

Experience, sometimes of many years, has shown 
that the habit of including this trifie in the day’s 
work, once formed, is astonishingly easy to main- 
tain. 
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TO GAGE COLOR VALUES. 


N photographing an object, 
the outlines of which need to 
WHITE 


be sharply defined, the choice 

of a suitable background is 

very important. Colors whieh 

) differ widely often “take” very 

——— ~~" mueh alike, as white and blue, 

for instance; and an object of 

one of these colors, taken 

against a background of the 

LEE other, would probably show 

~~ BRU very little definition. 

RE E Although you may be able to 

: remember the ‘‘values” of the 

different colors, there is no 

way by which you may so 

surely guard against mistakes 

as by having a graphic example 

in convenient form for refer- 

enee. Cut out and paste ona 

FIG. |. flat surface a strip of each of 

the colors you are likely to 

meet, and photograph them. They will appear as 

in Fig. 1. These strips may be of paper, cloth, or 

any convenient material, and the color of each 

should be marked so that it may be 

identified in the photograph. All 

the colors intended for compari- 

son should be included in one plate ; 

or if this is impossible, eare must 

be taken that the light and expo- 

sure, aS well as the development, 
are exactly the same in all. 

After such a photograph is made, 
eut it into strips, perforate them at 
one end, and bind them as shown in Fig. 2; you 
will then have a quick and positive method of 









FIG. 2. 





comparing the effect of different colors on the 
photographie plate. There are so many different 
shades that the best way to designate each color, 
in this reference tablet, is by pasting a piece of the 


original of each on the end of the photographic strip 


which represents it. 


A TRICK WITH NUMBERS. . 
“ IN D-reading” games are popular at gath- 

M erings of young people. If any boy wants 

to contribute something of the sort, here 
is an odd law of numbers which will enable him 
to mystify the uninitiated. 

If from any number of two or more digits you 
subtract the sum of the digits, the remainder will 
always be divisible by 9, and the sum of the digits 
in the remainder will be 9, or a multiple of 9. For 
example, take 25 as your number. The sum of 
the digits is 7. Subtract 7 from 25, and you have 18 
—which is twice 9. 

Or try a larger figure—say 7985. The sum of the 
digits is 29. This subtracted from 7985 leaves 
7956, which is just 884 times 9, and the sum of 
whose digits is 27, or 3 times 9. 

So much for the principle. The trick consists in 
applying it backward. Ask some one first to choose 
a number; second, to add together the digits com- 
posing it; third, to subtract this sum from the origi- 
nal number ; fourth, todrop out any one figure from 
the remainder, and fifth, to tell you what he has left. 

By adding together the figures that he gives 
you, and subtracting this sum from 9, or from the 
first multiple of 9 that is large enough, you can at 
once announce the figure that was dropped out. 

Suppose he says that he has 795 left. The sum of 
these digits, added together, is 21. This you sub- 
tract from 27,—the nearest multiple of 9 that is 
larger than 21,—and discover that 6 was the figure 
dropped out. It will take your friends a long time 
to find out how you perform this marvel. 


* ® 
A READY PACK -STRAP. 


(Trot reas a pack is 
not pleasant work, but 
since on tramping, fish- 
ing and hunting trips it usually 
has to be done, it is well to 
know how to do it with the 
least discomfort. ‘‘Pack- 
sacks” are made for the pur- 
pose, with wide leather shoul- 
der-straps, but if you do not 
eare to buy one you may im- 
provise a harness which will 
answer almost as well. 

Pack the luggage in any bag 
or sack,—the common two- 
bushel grain- bag, as men- 
tioned in “Camping” on the 
Boys’ Page for August, is as 
good as anything. But first 
place in each of the lower 
corners a small potato, apple, 
or something of similar form. 
Put the blankets, spare clothing, or other soft mate- 
rial on the side which is to come against the back. 

When you have finished your packing, cut a 
strip of strong cloth three or four 
inehes wide, and about six feet 
long, and tie the top of the bag 
with the middle of it. Next tie 
one of the free ends of this strip 
round each of the lower corners 
of the bag, behind the solid object 
that you placed there, and you 
will have a pack in the most con- 
venient form for carrying. 

It should be as flat as may 
be, solidly made up, and fill not 
more than two-thirds the length of the two-bushel 
bag. Be careful to have the “straps” ‘of equal 
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Questions about the contents of this | 
department will be gladly answered. 











hardware store, any good blacksmith will make 
them for you. They are like ordinary bolts, except 
that the end is left unthreaded for a short distance 
and slightly pointed. The nut may be either square 
or octagonal. You will need eight bolts, eight inches 
long and three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Eaeh joint is made by boring a continuous hole 
through the two pieces making the joint. This hole 
is slightly larger than the diameter of the bolt, and 
a little deeper than the bolt is long, and in the cross- 
pieces must be countersunk square—deep enough 
so that the square head of the bolt will not project 
above the surface, and will not be able to turn. 
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Now through the back of the piece into which 
the end of bolt passes, bore a hole at right angles 
to the first, intersecting it and going a short dis- 
tance beyond it. This hole should be made large 
enough to allow the use of a wrench in it, and 
should be bored to meet the other about an inch 
above the place where the bottom of the bolt is to 
come. As the joint is to be tightened by screwing 
up the nut, it will be easier to work if the mouth 
of the side hole is enlarged to give room for the 
play of the wrench. 

Slip the nut into place, and with it a washer 
larger than the vertical hole bored for the bolt; 
drop the bolt in the hole, and “feel” for the washer 
and nut until you cateh the thread; then tighten 
up the nut. But take care that you do not “strip” 
the thread and spoil your bolt. Fig. 1 shows how 
the joints are made. 

The two end supports are connected by the two 
braces, each four feet long, and fastened by a bolt at 
each end in the same manner as the crosspieces. 

The front or main part of top may be made of 
one piece of three-inch pine, five feet long by four- 
teen inches wide. If you eare to pay the differ- 
ence in the cost, have it made at the mill by the 
“gluing up” of maple strips two inches by seven- 
eighths of an inch, set in edge with two or three 
dowels run through them from front to back. 

This part of the top is fastened to the cross- 
pieces by screws from below. Bore holes two and 
one-half inches deep, and larger than the heads of 
the screws, and with a bit to fit the screws, bere 
through into the top. -The position of one of these 
screws is shown at b in Fig.1. The top projects 
three inches beyond the supports. 

The back part of the top is eleven and one- 
eighth inches wide by seven-eighths of an inch 
thick ; slip this under the projecting edge of the 
front piece, c, Fig. 1, and screw it to the crosspiece. 
This gives a tool-well three inches deep, and a 
space seven-eighths of an inch wide where the 





back board rests on the crosspieces. Screw the 
| back board to the edge of the top, and the bench 
| itself will be done. Fig. 2 shows how it will look 
| when finished. 

You will need a vise for the bench. One of the 
“quick-acting” kind is the best, if you can afford 
the luxury; if not, you can buy a bench-screw at 

| the hardware store for about seventy-five cents, 
| which, with a piece of hard wood for the jaw, will 
answer all practical purposes. 

If your wall-space is limited, the length of the 
| bench is easily changed by decreasing the length 





length; the length which gives the best results | of the two forty-eight-inch connecting braces. 
for each pack and person is easily determined by | Similarly the bench is lengthened by lengthening 


experiment. 
* & 


A CARPENTER’S WORK - BENCH. 


| the braces. The breadth of the bench is changed 
| by lengthening or shortening the four crosspieces, 
| the two parts of the top and the back board. If 
| the bench is made wider, the width should be 


HEN a boy has got together a collection | added to the front piece of the top. 
of tools such as was described on the | 


Boys’ Page of The Companion for Febru- | 
ary 3, 1910, and has aequired some skill in using | 


them,—a subject discussed in the Boys’ Page for 
July 7, 1910,—it will be time enough for him to think 
of a work-bench. 

A light, poorly made bench is sure to be unsteady 
and a source of annoyance. The one deseribed 
here is solid, and should be a great help in turning 
out good work. 

In getting out lumber as heavy as that required 
for the frame, you will save a great.deal of.work 
and add but little to the cost by having all the 
‘pieces cut to dimension and squared at the mill. 

They should be of pine, and measure as follows: 

Four pieces, twenty-five inehes by three and one- 
half inches, by two and three-fourths inches; four 
pieces, twenty-three inches by three and one-half 
inches, by two and three-fourths inches; two 
pieces, forty-eight inches by three and one-half 
inches, by two and three-fourths inches ; one piece, 
five feet by fourteen inches, by three inches, for 
he top; one piece, five feet by eleven and one- 
eighth inches, by one inch, for the top, and one 
piece, five feet by ten inches, by seven-eighths of 
an ineh, for the back. 

The legs are made from the four twenty-three- 
inch pieces. Cut a tenon two and one-half inches 
long, one-half inch wide and one-half inch deep on 


the middle of each end, parallel with the three and delight. 


one-half-inch edge of the leg, being sure that the 
tenon begins flush with the same surface at top 
and bottom, as shown at din Fig. 1. Cut the top 
and bottom crosspieces as in Fig. 1, and make the 
mortises to fit the tenons in the posts. 


You are now ready to put together each pair of | 


* & 


READING FOR THE CAMP. 


Fr ls character of the reading-matter to be 
taken into camp is often a matter of consid- 
erable discussion. One rule may safely be 

laid down: do not teke much. Books are bulky arti- 

cles on the trail, and camp life offers less time for 
reading, and less inclination, than is usually sup- 
posed. What is taken is for rainy days, Sundays, 
and an occasional evening hour by the camp-tire. 

As a rule, books of adventure and exciting 
tales of travel are less welcome than at home. 
The camp life itself furnishes plenty of hard 
physical exercise, and often adventure; and thc 
mind which seeks diversion in reading turns more 
readily to something which offers contrast. 

Good short stories are always to be recom- 
mended. They compress diversion into the spacc 
which the life of the camp permits at one time 
A short story can be finished at one sitting, and 
thus requires less concentration than a novel. 

Books on hunting and fishing are seldom e1- 
joyable in camp. In the presence of the rei 
thing they too often seem tame and uninteresting 
On the other hand, books on nature, which pre 
sent intimate pictures of the woods and fields 
the birds and beasts, seem to take on a new 
Such are many of Thoreau’s works 
White’s “Natural History of Selborne,” Walton 
John Burroughs. 

Best of all is really good poetry—the great poets 
Many a person who never thought of readily 
poetry at home has found unfailing delight in « 
volume of Emerson or Browning or Lowell. 0! 


legs and crosspieces. This is done by means of | Scott or Tennyson or Longfellow read in camp 


ordinary square-headed bolts, although you will 
find it easier to put joint-bolts in place. If you 
wish to use joint-bolts and cannot get them at the 


Since a single volume of any of the poets cont ains 
so much, both in quantity and variety, convenien’ 





is a further recommendatior for verse in the wood 
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STAMPS (uate ‘stiite Co.. Teieac, nic. HOWARD 
Dustiess-Duster 
MOUNT BIRDS! The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 
. “No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
Learn 4y mail to mount animals, birds, fishes, pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
heads, tan skins, make rugs, etc. Best methods, and soap make it like new. 


expert teachers, low cast c bsolut ¢ House size 2c. prepaid. Small 
ve at et ee sample and Dust book free. 









Instead of Lemonade 
Drink Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is better for you and a more effective relief from 
Summer heat. Wholesome and refreshing. (Ado. 














EDITING A SCHOOL PAPER. 








s s SHOOL spirit, in a high or preparatory school, 
f This Good Oil Can S caress itself in the columns of a school 

















\ paper as well as in athletic prowess. Some In you cpare Giana Peon hecho eterny.|| HOWARD DUSTLESS.DUSTER 00. 
The ideal staff consists of two associates in addi- and Taxidermy Magazine. Send TODAY. 164-8 Federal Street, Boston, 
C tion to the editor-in-chief; and for the business Wertwestera Scholl Tarderay, Dept. 4046 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. All Imitations are Oily. 
of 5 in One department, two assistants besides the manager. 












More work may be got out of such a staff than 


waa |from one twice as large. There should be a H h Id S li 
“sanctum” whenever the school can afford to give Every Purchase Of ouse 0 upp 1es 
the space to it. Anything to dignify the editorial 


function and to increase its effectiveness is desir- | Helps Furnish Your Home 


able—if only a few square feet partitioned off from | 































sewing | the indoor running track, or the locker-room. | Can you think of an easier or more practical way of saving? You have to buy household supplies 
A... ever . Unless a school is unusually large and flourish- me by ny jay =f _o nd — — 
needs ‘on collect , op extract 
dust. 3 ipGus bin any supmaietins ing, once a month is often enough to publish the . you purchase and, in addition, equal value in your 
paper. | t choice of some handsome article for your home. 


LUBRICATES, POLISHES, 

PREVENTS RUST. 
Fn naan it and stsine foun fine furniture and 
the pores of the wood and preserves 
cfem. Wh ae 

tite at once for 

can. Fane als is worth 10c. 3 IN ONE 
OIL CO., 42 Alo | Broadway, New York. 


You Can Add To Your Home Comfort 
Without Adding To Your Expenses 


By LARKIN Factory-to-Fa sili 





Responsibility for the various departments may 
wisely be divided between the editor-in-chief and 
his two associates. Athletics, School Notes, “Ex- 
changes”’ and “ Literature” — including fiction, 
travel and verse—are natural classifications. 










“Pulling together” is the main thing. Also a | ; When you buy direct from us, the Benes you save 
and get in extra value the a and expenses of the whole- 






good understanding with the business department t ; saler, salesagent and retailer 

is necessary, if you would avoid running the paper L —Y our thrifty neighbor 
b Edi should be able to hel « - Buy Where You Can Do The Best does With 'm o¢ ern 

into dots. ag nore — — pe transportation and postal-service,we are all neighbors: wherever 

what in securing advertisements, by suggesting qa live you can trade with us profitably and satisfactorily. 

business houses to be canvassed. And, in their | tisfied Larkin customers are everywhere. ‘ 

turn, the business manager and his staff ought to 30 Days’ Free Trial Yon oe aS Ta F pes 

make contributions to the literary pages of their | : without risk. 

paper. All this involves team work as important Send For Our New Fall Catalog—It is Free 


as the team work of the gridiron. Simply Fill In And Mail Coupon Below. 

Articles, fiction and school notes should be I _ 
furnished by others besides members of the staff; | Latkin Co. —BUFFALO, N.Y. 
and to keep contributors active is a task demand- | Please Mail Your New Fall Catalog No. 92 
ing tact and perseverance. To give a paper proper | No. 5. . Name. ss Ls 
support, the students must write for it as well as Oak, Golden-Oak Finish 
subseribe to it. Let it be known that contribu- . ‘ 
tions to the paper, rather than mere cleverness, Sa Ga Attn Gree 
constitute the best qualification for election to 
the staff. In the colleges, student magazines and | 
newspapers look to “candidates” for much of 
their “copy,” or literary material. 

The school notes should be brief, crisp and 
accurate. Their purpose should be to convey 
school information. In the treatment of it, humor 
and satire sometimes serve useful ends, but not | 
if they are of a kind to wound the feelings of the 
boys or girls, or if the wit is at all cheap or vulgar. 
Instructors as well as pupils will be glad to furnish 
school notes if asked to do so. 

The “exchange” column should be filled with 
interesting clippings from other school papers—to 
which credit should be given in every case. If 
the exchange editor reads his exchanges thought- 
fully, he will often be able to make suggestions to 
the other members of his staff—and to adopt some 
of them himself. The successful editor is always 
on the lookout for ways to make his publication 
more interesting and valuable. 

Set a definite day each month—or fortnight or 
week, as the case may be—for the paper to make 
its appearance, and stick to it. Once the paper is | 
established on a businesslike basis, it is as easy | 
to bring the issues out on time as to let them drag | 
behind. You must be regular if you would keep 
up the interest of your staff and readers. 

The editorials of a school paper should be brief 
and to the point. They should not try to compete 
with the editorials of the general press. The 
subjects should, for the most part, be of local 
interest. They should be intended to promote or 
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+ some definite project or tendency of | § = qom or ee ere Five Sizes: 

One of the first questions of policy likely to arise | be vatifull e h ~¥ ie ae Prices with regular equipment as follows: 
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ment, fact, language or taste. and pinion focus movement, rising and $18.90 $25. 50 
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editor-in-chief must not allow any one to relieve front clamp, brilliant finder, spirit level, Furnished also with anastigmat lenses 
him of his responsibility for reading all the proof Rapid Orthographic F:8 lens, Conley and various other shutters at correspond- 
carefully, and “making up” his own paper. In | ; Safety shutter, substantial leather carrying ingly low prices, fully explained in our 
almost any good unabridged dictionary, under the enth. andl Ge plate halides Special Catalog of Photographic Goods. 
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making blunders that would cause needless trouble 
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‘ Cc a \ E THE NEW COMPANION SEWING © 

x q MACHINE, with its durability, sewing = 

FIG. |. FIG. 2. J capacity, economy of low, “‘factory = 

’ to home’’ price, makes it the special = 

on the block C. The piece B is to fit close against 3 pride of every owner. = 
A. Bore a hole through B so that the serew slips Our beautiful new style book shows = 
in and out easily, and countersink it. Lay B in eight varieties of cabinet work designs = 
position against A, and with a fine awl prick the from which a selection can be made = 
center of the screw hole on C. Remove B, and to suit individual preferences. c 
with a coarser awl make a starting hole in C for 4 
the screw a sixteenth of an inch nearer A than the Write to-day for a copy of this Sewing Machine Style P 
mark made by the first awl. Put B back in place | 3 Book before selecting a machine for your fall sewing. = 
and insert the screw. When the head of the screw | = SP isn all = 
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THE YOUTH’S COMP AyION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $1. 8. a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add as pages each week are a gift to 
the subscrib 


New ‘Subseriptions may begin, at any time during 


Pace: oe Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréetly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver gens through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows -X.. the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SCARLET FEVER. 


CARLET fever or scarlatina— 
the names are synonymous, al- 





close to the stove to toast the shivers from my 
poor little body, I scorched a hole in my trousers 
in front, and exclaimed aloud at the disaster; 
whereupon the master thrashed a hole into them 
behind ; and when I went home to my mother, she 
told me grimly it was well that things should 
match, and that my shirt was such an old one she 
was willing to risk fraying it on the back—and 
she reached for a strap, and did! 


“I was thoroughly warmed,—and it was the | 
coldest day of the year,—but I regretted my | 


shivers, after all.” 
*® © 


THE DANGERS OF DOGMATISM. 


HE fallibility of expert testimony which, under 

stress of clever cross-examination, tends to 
the too-decided statement, is amusingly revealed 
in “Science and the Criminal,” a recent book by 
Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell, the head of the inspec- 
tion bureau of Scotland Yard. 


Nethercliffe, who was the chief handwriting ex- 
pert in the days when the witty Lord Brampton 
was at the bar, had such faith in his methods that 
—- ne came to believe that he could not make 
a mistake. 

In a case in which he was under cross-examina- | 
tion by Lord Brampton, then Mr. Hawkins, Neth- | 
ercliffe had claimed that his system gave infallible 

results, and had further stated that his son, whom 
had trained, made use of the same system. 

“Then,” said the wily advocate, fay son, work- 
ing on your § stem, is as good as you are re?’ 

Yes,” rep ed the father, with. dome pride in his 
voice, “he is.” 

“That is to say he, too, is infallible?” 

“Ves,” again rep lied the witness. 

“Well, now, Mr. PNethereliffe, was there ever a 
case in which’ you and your son appeared on oppo- 
site sides?” 

Nethercliffe tried to evade the question, which, 
he complained, was an unfair one, but on being 
presse b forced to admit that on a certain 





though often err 

to denote two distinct diseases— 
shares with diphtheria the unenvi- 
able distinction of being one of the 
two most dreaded and dreadful dis- 
eases of childhood. That is not to 
say that certain other diseases are not more often 
fatal, but they are not so common, nor are they 
in general so likely to have serious consequences. 

Scarlet fever is an infectious disease, although 
it is not known positively what germ causes it, nor 
is it always easy to trace the mode of infection. 

An attack may begin in a variety of ways, but in 
general threé forms are recognized. In the usual, 
and fortunately the mildest form, the disease 
begins with shivering or chilly feelings, sometimes 
a convulsion, fever, loss of appetite, vomiting, and 
often a sore throat. In twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours the rash appears. It is a general raspberry- 
colored eruption which disappears on pressure, 
and returns slowly, so that if the end of a pen- 
holder is drawn firmly over the skin a white line 
is made which persists for several minutes. 

In another form the first symptoms are the 
same, but more severe, and the signs of inflam- 
mation of the throat are marked. Inspection of 
the throat shows it to be very red, the mucous 
membrane often ulcerates, and it is frequently 
covered with a leathery-looking membrane like 
that seen in diphtheria. The inflammation travels 
to the nose, and often to the ears, in which case 
it may cause permanent deafness. The child 
appears much more ill than in the simple form, a 
fact due to absorption of the poisons produced by 
the bacteria in the throat. 

In the worst farm, malignant scarlet fever it is 
called, the attack is sudden, and the child is seen 
from the first to be very ill, the fever is high, the 
lips are blue, there is more or less drowsiness, 
and the little patient is evidently poisoned through 
and through. If he lives long enough for the rash 
to appear, it is not bright, as in the ordinary case, 
but dusky and not very extensive. This variety 
is really a form of blood-poisoning, the bacteria 
themselves, and not merely their excreted poisons, 
being contained in numbers in the blood. 

There is little to be done in these malignant 
cases, but in the milder cases, especially those in 
which the throat is affected, much can sometimes 
be done, in addition to giving the supporting 
remedies, by washing out the throat and nose by 
a stream of salt and water flowing from a fountain 
syringe. This, however, should not be done except 
under the directions of the physician, for inflam- 
mation of the ear may ensue. The object is to 
wash away the bacteria, or their poisons, and 
prevent their absorption.into the system. 
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TOO HOT AND TOO COLD. 


UR worthy great-grandfathers would have 

been shocked and amazed at the idea of 
school sessions held, as is now not uncommonly 
done, in the open air in midwinter, or at least in 
a room with every window wide open. That the 
wrapped and bundled pupils are not the hardier, 
but the more delicate children, especially those 
threatened by the dreaded consumption, would 
have seemed to them to add to the cruelty. 

To us, on the other hand, their schoolrooms, 
often bitterly cold at a distance from the red-hot 
stove, and painfully hot close to it, seem at once 
more perilous and less comfortable. An old-time 
gentleman of Newburyport, describing his school- 
days in the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has this to say of a wintry day: 

“We found our inkstands all frozen up; these 
required to be thawed out; to do this there was a 
board held up by bricks over the stove on which 
the pewter inkstands. were placed; but before the 
copy was written down the ink would be again 
frozen. Then the boy took his ink to the stove 
again, and while it was thawing laid in a store of 
caloric for himself, standing by the stove, watching 
closely that the pewter should not melt. 

“The clothes of the boys were made of corduroy, 
jacket and trousers in one, and nothing under but 
a shirt. These absorbed the heat like sheet iron, 
so that when a boy returned to his seat, he was 
often compelled to carry his inkstand in his mouth, 
employing both hands to hold his trousers off from 
his knees—and with every precaution, the skin 
was often mottled and scorched.” 

Another old-time schoolboy in his later years 
recalled an even severer experience. 

“T can remember,” he recorded, “how, crowding 





he had given evidence on one side and 
his son upon the other. Swift came the unanswer- 
able retort: 

“How comes it, then, that two infallibles ap- 
peared on opposite sides?” 
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A CAREFUL DISTINCTION. 


ARRIAGE is viewed from various angles, and 

it appears from an entertaining book called 

“Thieves” that from one of these angles a happy 

marriage and a fortunate marriage are by no 
means synonymous. 

“What do you think?” she cried. ‘Edith Red- 
ding’s cousin, that pretty one that was here last 
summer, has gone off and married a college pro- 
fessor, and the family are awfully upset!” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Miss O eo t. 

“What was wrong with him?” John inquired. 

“Why, a professor, you know!” 

“What—um—what did her “family do?” asked 


Kate 
“Do! You can magne! why: she could have 
fer f friends do?” asked 


married—well, a duke, I 
““What—er—what did 
John. 
“Why, well, you | know, she’s dropped out, just 
Mnerseif.” 


e happy?” came from Kate 
say so. Oh, I ne aoe $ married hap- 
pily enough, but not wel 
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A SHAMEFUL INDIGNITY. 


HERE are many noisome quarters in the larger 

American cities, and personal neatness does 
not always exist in rural surroundings. But a 
man who has travelled and studied social con- 
ditions abroad tells a writer in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat that things are worse there than here. 


Our slums are much cleaner than the old, old 
a of Europe. Our slum denizens are cleaner, 


Among us it is unusual to sew up children in 
woolen underwear for the winter. ot so abroad, 
and I once heard in Hungary of a case that you 
will hardly credit. 

A man was arrested for stealing a pig, and they 
told him that he must take a bath before entering 


his cell. 

“What! Take a bath?” the man cried in a hor- 
rified voice. 

“Yes, * sald he 
you’ve had a bath 

“So help me,” said the prisoner, solemnly, “I 
never was P arrested before—never.” 


* a “How long is it since 
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SWARMING WITH THEM. 
RS. C. W. Earle’s recent contribution to the 
history of English life of the first half of 
the last century, entitled “Memoirs and Memo- 
ries,” includes a fresh blossom in the apparently 
fadeless wreath of Sydney Smith’s wit. 
wa Earle’s mother imparted the information 
to Comer & Smith that she was going to Bath to see 
an old 
“What,” ‘he exclaimed, ‘‘you’ve got an aunt at 
Bath! I have an aunt at Bath. very one has 
an aunt at Bath. It’s a perfect ant-heap.” 
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ORDER OF INDEPENDENTS. 
ARRY O’Neil had no love of discipline save as 
he administered it. When he decided to “jine 
the p’rade,” he breathed defiance with every order 
issued by the military leader. 
“Here, you! Look out he er feet!” —~ eee 
the man next him. “Keep sh P, can’t you?’ 
iy alang wid yer shteps!” sald an’ yay 
nhim. “I’ve a shtep o’ me own, an’ I'll tal et 
or lave the p’rade to get on widout me.’ 
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NOT WHAT SHE MEANT. 
HE salesgirl undoubtedly understood what the 
customer meant in this story, from the Boston 
Transcript, although it is somewhat puzzling. 
Customer a ae shop)—Is this bread to-day’s? 


Salesgiri— 
Oustamer—The- Yeason I ask is because the 
bread I got here yesterday wasn’t. 
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THE REASON. 
AN you tell me, my boy,” said the intelligent 
instructor, according to a writer in the 
Baltimore American, “why the race is not always 
to the swift?” 


“Ves’m,” said the small ey promptly. 
because sometimes their tires bust.” 


“It’s 








Your fall hunting trip will be a 
real hunting trip if you carry a 
Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 


Older chaps may tell of bigger game brought down. 
But they cannot tell of keener sport. And—you're 9 , 
getting ready for the “big uns” too. i 


The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater has the same 


bi breech, hammerless, safe features found in 
the high power, big game rifles. It has the same 
strength and accuracy — the same few and strong 
and simple parts. It is a man’s rifle built to your 
size. Handles .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle car- 
tridges without adjustment. Cleans from the breech. 
Ask any Remington - UMC dealer to show you this beauti- 
fully proportioned small rifle. It costs less than you think. 


: Write for a free set of targets. 


Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting combination 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York City 











Sc that the boy dalivers: Kindsford’s. You 
ordered Kingsford’s. What did you get—Kings- 
_ford’s or an inferior substitute for which you pay 
the same price as for Kingsford’s quality? 









Shame? 3 the dif- 
i ference. world 
in corn’ 


> 
8 
- 





Veet “the same as 


“he 


F Kingsfo or “as 
Soodah Kindillild's.” 
_ Kingsford’s has been 
supreme for sixty 
; years. Owing to its 
extreme delicacy 


and purity Kings- 
ford’s takes the full 
flavor of every kind 


of seasqning.” - 


oO eae 
' Ordinary corn starches 
are made in a few days 
It takes as many 
produce Kingsford’ s 
Good Faget 
country Uae ae differ- 
ence and | insist on the 
volvelone eee * 


Send for Cook Book R -168 
of the best recipes you ever) 
tried. It’s free—just send your 
name on a post card. 
T. KINGSFORD &, SON 
National Starch Co., Suc'rs 
Oswegu, N. ¥ 
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| Se Underground ee ee tae ae 
ALS Garbage Receiver RUGBY FOOTBALL. Given, | 
| Defeats the plans of the typhoid fly; also prevents oie atte for one new yearly subscription 
| dogs, cats and rats making a mess f the garbage. | 
Sold direct from fac tory. Guaranteed. Cireular free. | for The Youth’s Companion and 60 cents 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Parrar Street, Lynn, Mass. | extra. Price of Football $1.50, post-paid. 
| Infl 25 cents extra, post-paid. 0 | 
| | Made of strong leather, dressed with 
| Single-Barrel Shotgun, BH special reference to its durability. Regula ® 
“i | 12- or 16-gage, $3.97. tion size and thoroughly stitched with 
STANLEY OF BARBADOS.”’ | waxed thread. The bladder is of the best 
HE ss f th ill-fated | | hi Single Shot, ;22 caliber rifle, rubber. A Steel Lacing Needle included 
- o e-ao a ch 
AE camgencst the - “a0 cen id ee Send for Catalogue of Gun Goods and Steel Traps. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
en = . — a JOSEPH L. RAUB, New London, Conn. @ PL sesso 
ga “ trates the strength of the friendliness of SSSSSSSSSS' POO DIDO PLLLILD OLS 
Cnglish: ward i rhich was so 
Complete Your Home | conspicuously revealed by the Spanish-amert-| PMO ATT AY a 
No matter how good a house you may have or P y y pan 
new, comvpasent, it isn’t complete without het ean War. Amatite on Bidgs. of 
cold wat Because you are no’ pin ieee . 
reach of town or tity water | is no reason in these When the war began, there were some who ore en. J. Abbey, Essex, Vt. 
ays for not hav ese conveniences. ve . : . . | a ae 
a water syater all your own thas when once feared that the Spaniards might prove formi- a ee 
nstalled costs ne nothing to operate. Our " — | 
Hydro-Pneumatic Water System installed in your dable on the sea, and so carry the war to our | 





cellar solves the whole problem and is the ideal coast, although they could never carry it into | 


Ww. A TER SYSTEM our country. Cervera’s fleet on the high Seas | 


i 

TW I ry | in LS i 

‘ou was an unknown quantity as a fighting unit, | Hi i SL H) t nr wee : a 
For C ntry Homes and the objective of the Spanish admiral was | i i il! HiT mi | Ht al ih uN Uf x4 ; ) 
No matter where you live, whether on a hill uncertain. Every movement of the Spanish | | mM 6 = = 


or in a hollow, or how large or small your house q } 
may be, you need water. Look about your forces on the sea was of supreme interest to | 


Pace ad ee Cor Foret how much you c. || the United States naval and military authori- | 
ties. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS In the hei ht of this period of anxiety, the | 
For Country Homes a s Webster’s New International | OOFING 
Jietionar saptived a mysterious ery ptic | : 





Having a gasoline engine with which to * 7 
your weer system, the next thi to 


complete your home is to install your ‘own voked considerable interest as well as much | 
electric lighting plant, for your engine 





message ol Barbados. e message pro-| 





will run both plants as well as one. The coming mystification in the busy offices of the dictionary | e ° | 
of the Tungsten lamp, requiring so much less publishers. It ran as follows: | 
eurrent than ordinary electric lamps, has made P | ce Ss Oo alm wi 4i 
possi e these little electric lighting systems Merriam, Springfield, Mass. | 

village and country homes. The first cost Page 1543 third column count down 22 page 1377 


is not great, and after once installed, you have 


| 




























































the most abundant, most enjoyable artificial third column count four Barbados page 1501 third 
light possible, at practically no expen column count four page 911 column three count | 
Les make you eyo: Ht the cost of twelve page 637 count t r ~~~ third column page 
iy or both. n 0 7 ° 
Tee files, you will protebty thasne yoursctl fer} ,cOunt Seventeen rst column ss oy AMATITE roofing is weaned. and another layer of felt. The 
es eee ss OP EEE. Obvieust th k the dicti ict It doesn’t need to be result is a strong, durable roof _ 
‘aude denies. enn at aich watched over and fussed with | which can take care of itself in 
was immed examined, and the latest sea 8 Monat ‘thout painti 
edition on the desirable clue. Follow- and ca or. . any climate without painting. 
ing the instructions of the sender, this solution | It takes care of itself from We will be glad to send you 
was obtained : the start. As soon as it is laid free a sample of Amatite Roof- | 
Trooper [wonpste., Spanish, Barbados, thou- pod pwd roof, you can go away ing so that you can see for ! 
sand men, gone north, in (Sinned) etn Tl forget about it. yourself just what it looks like. 
The message was at once forwarded to the | a don’t —_ va magnet Address our nearest office. 
authorities, and after forty-eight hours official atite every ashe 4 re ° ae ° 
confirmation of its truth was received. What do the ‘‘rubber’’ kinds. Am- Everjet Elastic Paint 
action was taken upon its receipt is, of course, atite has a mineral surface Low in price. Great in durability. 
vais Gh Sete tor Biodivic hight Poamsetiom not known; but the value of the information which needs no painting. Invatuable for prolonging the life < 
goBRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT Co., SS ee a. See oe ae, The mineral surface is better | "*4¥ Toofnes. gn ve ora 
Bkx s . 7 ce 
Scuguevounnneaenentionoe —— Efforts were later made to discover the sender. and more durable than many Creonoi ond Gow tome 
Evidently he was somebody who possessed the coats of paint. St will hina Giles ewan from the 
particular edition of ‘‘Webster’s Dictionary’’ Back of the mineral surface cows. It will keep lice and nits away 
which interpreted the telegram, and following is a layer of pitch, the greatest from the poultry, make everything 
the uniformly successful, but eager g be ee waterproofin compound itary and i their output. 
what obvious methods of the great Sherlock k P Back & th ite hi Barrett Manufacturing Co 
Holmes, the publishers turned to their books to nown. Back of the pitch is a : Pre 
find, if layer of felt (a whole ready New York Chicago Philadelphia 
nd, if possible, the names of all purchasers of y a” tee. aie 
the dictionary resident in remote Barbados. | roofing in itself), and behind | pittere’ Cincinnati Kansas City 
To each of these a letter was sent, in which | this is another layer of pitch Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
the recipient was directly asked if he was the | } 
FLO Wheat R ‘*Stanley’’ of the telegram. The object of the ! TT TTT 
If you have never used Automatic Flour, you firm was not simple curiosity, but it was felt 
cannot realize how it simplifies the making of —y _ — important ——- | 
n allow e cost of the telegram him- 
ALL CAKES =. ag pee ag by may of = | Freee the 
biscuits, shortcakes, griddle-cakes and what- ‘Stanley,’’ proved to be an assumed one, and | T N w Styl i 
ever oan ‘be aunts ooh geepaced Gour. ty the persons to whom the circular was sent, one wo e es Fall Line of 
one five-pound bag at our request, and we'll and all, disclaimed the authorship of the cable- 
risk rr ~ y adi rye gram. 
You’ nd it e easiest to O 1 h idered signifi- 
use, most certain in results, most \y me This y ath owever, consider signi 
economical prepared flour youever cant. is gentleman wrote that he was a 
used. We know you will. It Buitish st subject, and as Great Britain was 
doesn't require any cream of neutral in the war, he could not have sent the 
tartar, baking powder, yeast or telegram ; but he added that if he had sent the 
salt, and ‘less than half the message, he would not be such a fool as to 
usual amount of shortening. 





admit it. Rightly or wrongly, the publishers 
coneluded that this was the unknown corre- 
spondent who had sent the friendly warning. 


If your grocer hasn't it, he 
can easily get it of his jobber. 
Recipes in every 5-lb. Bag. 
Automatic Flour Company, 
78 Portland Street, Boston, Mass 


SCHOOL SHOES 


No other line of Shoes for Boys and 
Girls offers such a large variety of 
pleasing styles to select from as 
you will find in the Boston 
School Shoe line. 
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THE ELDER’S APPRECIATION. 

R. Thomas Guthrie, an eminent Scottish 

divine, was greatly admired, not only 

for his dignity and grace in the pulpit, 
but for his broadly humorous and graphic style | 
of telling a story. In ‘‘Notes of a Life,’’ 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie vouches for the 
truth of a story of his, how on a certain occa- 
sion in the north, with the potent charm of 


é his humor, he relaxed the rigid muscles of a 
Uu /, OO 2 Z é congregation of grave Highlanders. 


It was on the Monday, the last day of the 
great sacramental feast at Inverness, after the 


morning service was over, that in the after- 
and DIGNIFIED ___ noon, after so long a strain of solemn gravity, 









We supply all dealers. Your 
dealer can get any style for 
you at a day’s notice. 





THIS IS OUR No. 111 


BOY’S BOX CALF BLUCHER 
on the Royal last —one of the 
new natural shapes. Extremely 
comfortable and _ sensible-look- 


ing. GOODYEAR WELT, 


Double Sole. sizes itos%. Price $3.00 Per Pair 

























































































|| | the doctor, being at a public meeting on the 
EMP. LOY. MENT latform, felt considerably moved to give his i aca tetas 
2 a little eo = pd] his native aunt RE D L K 
7, ’ i i) : 8 principal s er on the platform, | MO GOO OO S 
g The Youth Companion has he stood conspicuously tall ; and he commenced | 
an opportunity for a few men or wan a grand ey of his arms and a| 
road expedtancy of fun in his face, not at all AND GOOD WEAR 
mat pM ero a ade — 2 harmony with the severe gravity of the | 
w elders. 
. hese Shoes than you will 
. : . : At the very first sentence the doctor indicated | me 
Companion is, for collecting and the humorous vein in which it was his inten- Sind anywhere else in shoe- 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- tion to harangue; at the very first sentence, leather at like prices. 
ritory near their homes. also, he saw, from the severe lines on the faces | BOSTON SCHOOL 
of his auditors, 7 as — a =, SHOES are stronger, 
@ The Youth’s Companion de- so —t-%, a. b. 3 ster oo cereus a better made, and more correctly shaped 
serves a larger circulation in many religious service of four days.’’ But the doctor  wcaeggecad — Teo ae 7 
localities, and a good salary or i heyy *-s ~~ ‘continuity of || have worn them. Mothers, buy 
liberal commission can be earned iw og a a ey a J amy! his critics |§ them for wre and 
é : roadly in the wi ry after story y rill be 
- the constant presentation of and joke at the tail of joke, till ‘the outa ot | out oman folks prey No. 105. 
The Companion in a definite ter- ao pag ey Bag bang ph mgr f aaenes | comfortably an econom- BOY'S GUN-METAL 
ritory. These positions are’ open whole human assembly swelled up in br ight | ically shod. Your dealer BLUCHER BAL 
only to those who can give their billows of explosive mirth. galt oy Arno last, half Double 
Pe 8 When the meeting was over, the grave elders ||) SHOES, or can get them Sole, GOODYEAR 
entire time and who desire a per- appeared in the committee-room, along with || for you without delay. WELT, medium toe. 
manent engagement. Three refer- pong by oy open: Seri te | DEALE W ri Sure to meet with approval. 
ences required. Only applications appeals of the humorous orator, coming up to | C nr ng for pag 
. eas ° ° Im wt an air 0! indly reverential con- | atiaiogue to i i 
i writing will be considered. fidence, expressed himself thus: ‘‘O Doctor | 8 Price $3.00 Per Pair 
PERRY MASON COMPANY || creat. reason to be thanktal, for had itn | LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., BOSTON oisrictt 
BOSTON, MASS. been for the grace of God, you "might have been | ? nc., DISTRIBUTORS 
a great comic actor.’’ | 
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(oking-Ranges 


The ideal range is one that permits the use of Coal, Wood or Gas. 

A range that burns Gas only is not equal to modern requirements of 

- summer and winter. In winter, when the kitchen must be kept warm 
| and a constant hot-water supply is needed, a 
s range is incapable of meeting these demands. 
There are, however, many uses for the gas 
range in winter, and its value as an auxiliary to 
the coal range at all seasons of the year is now 


generally conceded. 


Crawford Ranges are made for coal 
(or wood) alone, or, with Gas Ovens and 
Broilers attached so that either fuel may be 
used separately or both at once, neither 
interfering with the use of the other, thus 
providing double range service equal to 
possible emergency requirements. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are better 
and safer than others. They have a pat- 
ented device to guard against explosions. 
The burners cannot be lighted unless the door 
is opened and there is no dangerous pilot light. 
There is also an Automatic Damper which 
opens with the oven door; you can’t “forget” it. 
An extra set of burners in the top of the end 
oven, for broiling, saves the cook much stooping. 















The Crawford Ranges are the only ranges 
that have the wonderful ‘‘ Single Damper”? 
(patented), the Ash 
Hod and Coal Hod 
in the base (patented), 
and the Cup-Joint 
Oven Flues that heat all 
parts of the oven alike. No 
“cold corners” nor“scorching 
spots” in Crawford Ovens. 





Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 























